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Earn  up  to  400  Bonus  AIR  MILES  ! 

Get  the  BMO®  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association  MasterCard® '  and  earn  up  to 
400  Bonus  AIR  MILES@t  reward  miles1  with  this  special  limited  time  offer.  Redeem 
your  reward  miles  for  travel,  the  latest  gadget,  event  tickets  or  just  about  anything 
else  on  your  wish  list. 

Plus,  with  every  card  purchase  you  make,  BMO  Bank  of  Montreal  helps  support 
current  and  future  Carleton  students  through  programs  offered  by  the  Carleton 
University  Alumni  Association. 

Hurry,  Bonus  AIR  MILES  reward  miles  offer  ends  April  30,  2011. 

Visit  bmo.com/getmycard  and  enter  the  code  to  apply. 


Earn  400  Bonus  reward  miles 
with  your  first  Gold  AIR  MILES 
MasterCard  purchase2 
(enter  code  BM080) 


Earn  100  Bonus  reward  miles 

with  your  first  No  Fee  AIR  MILES 
MasterCard  purchase 
(enter  code  BM081) 


BMO  fifi  Bank  of  Montreal 
Making  money  make  sense 


■p.  Apply  by  April  30,  2011  to  receive -  this  Bonus  AIR  MILES  reward  miles  offer  with  your  first  card  purchase.  If  you  cancel  your  card  within  30  days  of  opening  your  account  and  your  annual  fee  (if 
■Me)  is  rebated,  the  Bonus  reward  miles  will  be  cancelled.  Award  of  AIR  MILES  reward  miles  is  made  for  purchases  charged  to  your  account  (less  refunds)  and  is  subject  to  the  Terms  and 
Conditions  ol  your  BMO  MasterCard  Cardholder  Agreement.  2.  $99  annual  fee  applies  to  Gold  AIR  MILES  MasterCard   Registered  trade-mark  of  Bank  of  Montreal.  *  Registered  trade-mark  of  MasterCard 
norwl  Incorporated.  '"'■/  '  Trademarks  of  AIR  MILES  International  Trading  B.V.  Used  under  license  by  LoyaltyOne,  Inc.  and  Bank  of  Montreal. 
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Viewpoints 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Universities  are  much  more  than 
bricks  and  mortar.  They  are 
communities  of  scholars  in  search  of 
new  ideas  and  ancient  truths.  They 
are  more  than  libraries  and  labs  or 
the  tomes,  e-links  and  chemicals  that 
reside  therein.  They  are  inquiring 
minds  attempting  to  understand  the 
workings  of  the  world  and  to  create 
new  ways  of  improving  the  human 
condition.  They  are  more  than  the 
athletic  centre,  the  coffee  shop  or  the 
pizza  stop.  They  are  the  Ravens,  the 
late-night  owls  studying  for  exams  and 
your  famished  roommates  and  friends. 
They  are  more  than  the  radio  station 
and  its  earnest  broadcasters,  the 
Charlatan  and  its  diligent  reporters, 
the  international  dance  teams  and 
their  swiftly  stepping  swingers.  They 
are  future  alumni. 

The  heart  of  our  university  is 
definitely  our  people:  students,  faculty, 
staff  and  alumni.  The  soul  is  the 
academic  matter:  the  courses  and 
programs  of  teaching  and  research. 
Yet,  for  all  our  lofty  goals  and  ideals, 


New  Spaces  Foster  New  Ideas 


we  still  need  bricks  and  mortar.  We 
need  space  to  study,  teach,  learn  and  to 
conduct  research.  We  need  space  to  read 
and  reflect,  to  create,  play  and  perform. 

In  the  fall  of  2008, 1  held  a  significant 
number  of  focus  groups  and  read  the 
results  of  many  surveys,  draft  plans 
and  visions  for  Carleton.  They  all  had 
one  element  in  common:  the  need  for 
additional  space. 


These  buildings  will 
provide  not  only 
much-needed  space 
for  our  current  fields 
of  expertise,  but  also 
inspiration  for  new  areas 
of  critical  inquiry 

The  opening  of  the  Canal  Building  in 
January  201 1  and  the  River  Building 
in  August  will  mean  additional  space 
for  teaching  and  research.  These 
extraordinary  structures  will  enable  us 
to  realize  some  of  the  vision  to  which 
we  gave  voice  in  Defining  Dreams, 
the  strategic  plan.  The  new  buildings 
will  foster  interdisciplinarity, 
grouping  environmental  engineering 
and  nanoscience  in  the  former  and 
the  Norman  Paterson  School  for 


International  Affairs,  the  Schools  of 
Public  Policy  and  Journalism  in  the 
latter.  They  will  provide  focus  for 
our  international  and  environmental 
pillars  of  the  plan. 

The  new  buildings  symbolically 
herald  a  new  era  for  Carleton:  one 
where  we  extend  our  reach  to  embrace 
our  environment  (the  sparkling 
Rideau  River  and  the  quiet  canal)  and 
to  demonstrate  the  outreach  of  this 
university  which  goes  well  beyond 
our  boundaries,  the  city  of  Ottawa 
and  this  nation.  These  buildings  will 
provide  not  only  much-needed  space 
for  our  current  fields  of  expertise, 
but  also  inspiration  for  new  areas  of 
critical  inquiry.  They  speak  of  grandeur 
and  aspirations  as  well  as  of  creative 
energy.  They  speak  of  and  for  Carleton's 
future.  Please  join  me  in  celebrating 
not  just  bricks  and  mortar  but  what 
they  signify. 


Best  wishes, 


Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte 
President  and  Vice-Chancellor 
Carleton  University 
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Programs 


Build  Your  Future 


Take  your  career  to  the  next  level. 
Enroll  in  a  program  to  develop  new 
skills  and  differentiate  yourself! 


Specialized  Open-Enrollment  Programs 

Carleton  University's  Sprott  School  of  Business  offers  a  wide  range  of  executive  and  professional 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  current  needs  of  business.  Program  areas  include: 


•  Project  Management 

•  Business  Analysis 

•  Healthcare  Management 

•  Human  Resources 


•  Risk  Management 

•  Management  Skills 

•  Marketing 

•  And  more! 


Earn  Credit  towards  Certification 

Several  courses  can  be  used  towards  accreditation  requirements  for: 

•  Project  Management  Professional  (PMP®) 

•  Certified  Business  Analysis  Professional  (CBAP®) 

•  Certified  Human  Resources  Professional  (CHRP®) 

•  Canadian  Risk  Management  (CRM®)  designation 


a- 


Increase  Performance  with  Convenient  In-House  and  Custom  Programs 

Programs  can  be  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  your  organization  and  delivered  to  groups  of  10  or 
more  in  your  own  offices  or  at  Carleton  University. 
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^Carleton  alumni  -  Register  by  phone  at  613-520-3486.  Priority  code:  PD2010CU 


To  register  or  for  more  information,  visit  sprott. carleton. ca/ppd 
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-  Steve,  Management  Advisor,  Rwanda. 


YOUR  STORY 

STARTS 

HERE 


In  spite  of  the  many  obstacles  they  face,  people  from  every 
corner  of  the  developing  world  are  building  better  futures  for 
their  communities. 

We're  looking  for  long-term  volunteers  with  skills  in: 

•  business  •  communications  •  community  development 

•  education  •  health  care  •  natural  resource  management 


ARE  YOU  A  CUSO,  VSO 
OR  CUSO-VSO  ALUM? 

CUSO-VSO  is  celebrating  50  years  of  international  service.  Join  us 
for  our  50th  Anniversary  National  Reunion  at  Carleton  University, 
June  24-26,  201 1 .  Find  out  more  at:  www.cuso-vso50.org. 


VWVY7.CUSO-VSO.ORG 


50  YEARS 
15,000  VOLUNTEERS 
COUNTLESS  STORIES 

WHAT'S  YOURS? 
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EDITOR'S  LETTER 


INSIDE  VIEW  I'm  here,  second  from 
left,  with  some  of  your  fellow  alumni: 
Kim  Figura  (far  left),  James  Hale,  Erin 
Sweet  (foreground),  Tina  Esmaeili, 
Rob  Thomas  (kneeling)  and  his  son, 
future  alumnus  Hannan  Thomas. 
We're  in  the  tunnels  where  Robertson 
Hall  links  with  the  rest  of  campus. 
Our  team  meets  throughout  the  year 
to  talk  shop  and  share  story  ideas. 
Find  out  more  about  your  fellow 
Ravens  at  Carleton.ca/alumni/grads 


Uni  Directional:  Why  We  Game  to  Carleton 


It  came  up  casually  around  the 
boardroom  table.  Members  of  the 
magazine's  editorial  advisory  commit- 
tee— the  lovely,  intelligent,  commit- 
ted souls  you  see  here  with  me — were 
swapping  stories  of  how  we  came  to  be 
in  the  same  room. 

Small  talk  was  the  genesis  of  what 
you  see  on  this  page  now:  a  roundup  of 
the  experiences  of  the  magazine's  advis- 
ers and  a  callout  for  you  too  to  share 
the  story  of  your  path  to  Carleton.  Write 
to  us — we'll  compile  your  stories  for  a 
future  issue.  Without  further  ado,  your 
CUMag  crew:  Erin  Sweet,  BJ/98,  MJ/00, 
chair  of  the  committee.  Sweet  remem- 
bers everything  about  every  story  ever 
published  in  this  magazine.  She's  also 


a  certified  wedding  co-ordinator.  Who 
knew?  She  chose  Carleton's  journalism 
program  for  its  hands-on  work  experi- 
ence that  quickly  separates  the  swim- 
mers from  the  sinkers. 

James  Hale,  BA/77,  is  past  chair  and 
unofficial  historian  on  everything  that 
is  cool  about  Carleton.  In  the  early 
1970s,  CU  had  an  enviable  reputation 
for  its  English  department — it  was  a 
magnet  for  the  consultant,  author  and 
music  journalist. 

Tina  Esmaeili,  our  student  represen- 
tative, keeps  us  current  with  campus 
happenings.  She's  a  fourth-year  English 
literature  major  who  picked  Carleton 
because  of  the  intellectual  rigour  of  our 
professors. 


Kim  Figura,  BHum/04,  MA/07,  was 
looking  for  small  classes  made  up  of 
students  who  were  passionate  about 
studying  literature.  She  found  the  Col- 
lege of  Humanities  to  be  a  perfect  fit. 

Rob  Thomas,  BA/99,  MJ/06,  enrolled 
at  Carleton  to  give  university  education 
a  try — and  stuck  around.  He  parlayed 
his  degrees  into  a  career  as  a  tenacious 
freelance  writer,  editor  and  broadcast- 
er. You  only  have  to  turn  the  pages  to 
see  what  they've  inspired. 


Fateema  Sayani,  BJ/01 
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Carleton  University  Magazine  is  published  three  times  a  year  for 
the  university's  alumni,  faculty,  staff  and  friends.  The  magazine 
is  the  university's  primary  vehicle  for  providing  information 
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READER  LETTERS 


Reaction  Junction 


A  summary  of  your  ideas  and  comments  on  all  things  Carleton 


Our  spread  on  CKCU  highlights  from  the  past  35  years  struck  a  chord  with  readers,  while  an  update  on  football  reminded 
one  alum  of  the  scene  at  St.  Patrick's  College  in  the  1950s.  Keen-eyed  Nic  Riess,  B Arch/02,  noticed  that  we  incorrectly 
credited  a  scene  by  street  artist  Dan  Bergeron,  BA/02,  in  the  fall  issue.  The  "Vespa  head"  image  on  page  22  was  from  a 
Calgary  street  scene,  not  from  Toronto.  CU  Mag  regrets  the  error.  There  were  also  some  trailing  responses  from  the  Spring 
2010  issue  when  we  asked  what  format  you  prefer  for  the  magazine:  print,  digital  or  some  combination  thereof.  Read  on 
for  the  answers.  We  love  your  feedback.  Keep  it  coming. 


Strike  Up  the  Band — Again 


Hello  from  a  grad  from  way  back!  I 
received  my  copy  of  the  fall  edition  and 
was  glad  to  see  that  steps  are  being 
taken  to  resurrect  the  Ravens  football 
team.  Shades  of  the  1950s!  I  see  from 
watching  a  few  CIS  games  on  TV 
that  Queen's  University  and  possibly 
Western  will  take  their  bands  to  the 
games  to  add  to  the  excitement  and 
enjoyment  of  students  and  fans. 

Believe  it  or  not,  Carleton  had 
a  marching  band  back  in  the  '50s, 
complete  with  red-and-white  capes, 
black  Kepi  hats,  black  sweaters  and 
white  pants.  We  even  had  a  drum 
majorette.  The  band  played  at  all  the 
home  games  and  for  Ravens  basketball 
games  too.  We  held  two  concerts  in  the 
St.  Patrick's  College  assembly  hall  to 
raise  money  to  pay  for  the  uniforms. 

Those  were  fun  years  that  contributed 
a  lot  to  the  spirit  of  our  young  college- 
cum-university.  I'm  enclosing  a  photo 
of  the  Carleton  band.  Every  time  I  hear 
Sousa's  Liberty  Bell  march,  I  think  of 
"Carleton,  Carleton,  Carleton,  men  are 
we..."  I  bet  a  lot  of  old  grads  still  do. 

Has  anyone  thought  about  setting  up 
a  Carleton  University  band  to  enhance 
the  return  of  Raven  football  fever? 

Ross  Thomson,  BSc/54 


Radio  Carleton's  Earliest  Days 


I  was  interested  to  read  the  article 
on  the  history  of  CKCU  in  the  fall  issue. 
It  would  seem  that  Radio  Carleton 
began  in  1975,  when  an  FM  licence  was 
granted  to  the  station. 

In  fact,  Radio  Carleton  began  in 
a  tunnel  office  in  the  1960s,  and  it 
was  certainly  present  from  1968 
to  1971  when  I  attended  Carleton. 
True,  we  were  very  small,  limited  to 
broadcasting  in  part  of  the  tunnel 
system  and  producing  weekly  radio 
programs  for  CKOY-AM. 

When  the  University  Centre  was 
built  in  the  1970s,  we  had  nicer  digs 
and  were  able  to  broadcast  to  the 
residences  and — if  you  were  lucky — 
to  parts  of  Ottawa  South.  The  tunnel 
crowd  from  earlier  Radio  Carleton  days 
wrote,  produced  and  acted  out  a  series 
of  radio  plays  at  the  new  station. 

I  look  back  on  those  tunnel  days  with 
fondness  and  nostalgia  and  hope  that 
we  had  a  small  part  to  play  in  what 
would  become  93.1. 

Mac  Hiltz,  BA/71 


Carleton  Connection 


The  value  of  print  is  that  it  can  be 
passed  on  to  others,  thereby  having 
the  opportunity  to  influence  beyond 
the  first  reader.  Also,  for  an  alum 
like  me,  who  doesn't  feel  a  lot  of 
connection  to  Carleton,  getting 
the  magazine  is  a  way  of  keeping 
current  with  the  institution.  If 


Got  Sports  Memories?  Share 
your  photos  and  stories  with  us: 
magazine_editor@carleton.ca.  And 
save  the  date — October  14  to  16 — 
for  Ravens  Weekend.  Reunite  with 
friends  and  athletes  on  campus. 


I  didn't  receive  the  mag,  I  certainly 
would  not  go  looking  online  for 
Carleton  updates.  I  believe  you  are 
making  the  right  decision  in  continuing 
with  the  print  edition,  and  I  look 
forward  to  receiving  further  issues  of 
Carleton  University  Magazine. 

Ursula  Wonlfarth,  BA/72 


Go  Digital — in  a  Decade 


I  would  prefer  the  magazine  to 
stay  in  a  print  format  for  exactly  the 
reasons  mentioned  in  the  article.  Your 
audience  is  primarily  alumni  like  me, 
so  I  assume  that  most  of  us  are  either 
more  used  to  reading  material  in  print 
or  at  least  prefer  it  still. 

At  the  moment,  there  are  more  of  us 
alumni  who  are  older,  whom  you  might 
expect  to  have  a  preference  to  print 
versions  of  things  since  that  was  what 
was  always  around  for  us.  I  am  sure 
this  will  change  in  enough  years,  as 
we  get  more  used  to  computers  and  as 
more  students  graduate. 

I  think  you  should  switch  to  a 
digital-only  format.  However,  I  think 
you  should  wait  another  10  years  or 
so.  I  would  hope  that  by  then,  someone 
might  even  invent  a  better  interface 
than  the  outdated  mouse  and  LCD 
screen,  which  take  away  all  the  tactile 
and  spatial  sensations  of  the  reading 
experience.  I  would  like  to  continue 
reading  the  magazine,  so  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  what  happens. 

Rick  Hippolite,  BArch/03 


Send  us  your  thoughts: 
Carleton  University  Magazine 
510  Robertson  Hall 
1125  Colonel  By  Drive 
Ottawa,  ON  K1S  5B6 
<magazine_editor@carleton.ca> 
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When  Julie 
slipped  on 
the  ice,  here's 
what  it  cost: 


Julie's  provincial  health 
plan  paid  for  none  of  it. 

Her  Alumni  Health  &  Dental 
Plan  paid  for  most  of  it. 


Discover  how  the  Alumni  Health  &  Dental  Plan  can  help  you  save  on 
both  routine  and  unexpected  health  care  expenses. 

Call  1-888-913-6333  for  a  free  personalized  information  package, 
or  to  get  more  info  now  visit:  www.manulife.com/carletonmag 


Underwritten  by: 


HQ  Manulife  Financial 

|  For  your  future™ 

The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company 


Expense  amounts  are  for  illustrative  purposes  only. 


New  Sprott  MBA  Concentration  in 

International  Development 
Management 

The  Sprott  School  of  Business  now  offers  an  MBA 
concentration  in  International  Development  Management 
-  the  first  and  only  program  of  its  kind! 

Created  in  partnership  with  the  Norman  Paterson  School 
of  International  Affairs  and  the  School  of  Public  Policy 
and  Administration,  this  unique  program  combines  rel- 
evant business  practices,  management  capabilities  and 
leadership  skills  with  an  in-depth  understanding  of  inter- 
national development  goals  and  processes. 


ft 

SPROTT 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 


The 
knowledge 
to  compete 


The  Sprott  MBA  also  offers  concentrations  in: 
Financial  Management,  International  Business, 
Management  and  Change,  and  Technology  Management. 


For  more  information  and  to  apply,  please  visit 
sprott. carleton.ca/mba 


Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 


WITH  100+ 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS, 

CARLETON  HAS  A  PROGRAM 
THAT'S  RIGHT  FOR  YOU 

Carleton  University  offers  more  than  100  graduate  programs  for 
you  to  choose  from: 

■  28  engineering  and  design  programs  including  industrial  design, 
electrical,  computer,  aerospace  and  biomedical  engineering 

■  22  public  affairs  programs  including  international  affairs,  journalism, 
public  administration,  and  political  science 

■  32  science  programs  including  computer  science,  biology,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  physics  and  earth  sciences 

■  29  arts  and  social  sciences  programs  including  anthropology,  French, 
Canadian  studies,  geography,  linguistics,  philosophy  and  psychology 

■  MBA  and  PhD  in  Management  programs 

■  Interdisciplinary  programs  in  such  areas  as  infrastructure  protection 
and  international  security,  sustainable  energy,  and  biomedical  engineering 

Benefit  from  our  convenient  location  in  the  heart  of  Canada's  capital, 
the  option  to  study  full-  or  part-time,  and  over  $45M  in  financial  support. 


carleton.ca/graduate 
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Upfront 


A  New  Addition  to  the  Campus  Map 


Carleton's  newest — and  greenest —  building  overlooks  the  cana 


WRITTEN  BY  ROB  THOMAS,  BA/99,  MJ/06 
PHOTOS  BY  BRENT  GERVAIS 


The  distinctive  lines  and  riverside  location  of  the  Canadian 
War  Museum  make  it  one  of  Ottawa's  most  exciting 
architectural  attractions.  Now  the  stylized  bunker  on  the 
riverbank  has  a  canal-side  sibling  at  Carleton  University. 

That's  because  the  same  architectural  firms  that  teamed 
up  for  the  museum  project  are  behind  two  new  buildings  on 
campus,  one  of  them  nudging  close  to  Hartwell  Locks  on  the 
Rideau  Canal. 

The  six-storey,  100,000-square-foot  Canal  Building  will 
house  a  new  Master  of  Applied  Science  in  Biomedical 
Engineering  as  well  as  aerospace  and  sustainable 
engineering  programs. 

The  firms  Moriyama  and  Teshima  Architects  and  GRC 
Architects  developed  plans  for  the  building,  which  extends 
northwest  from  the  Mackenzie  Building,  squaring  the 
incomplete  quad  formed  by  Mackenzie,  the  Unicentre  and 
Architecture  buildings. 

Its  most  distinctive  architectural  feature  is  a  sawtoothed 
facade  of  glass  and  aluminum  that  faces  west  overlooking 
Library  Road.  The  alternating  panes  of  glass  and  metal  are 
designed  to  control  radiant  heat  from  the  high  afternoon  sun 
while  accentuating  views  of  the  nearby  canal. 

It's  also  one  of  several  design  features  that  make  the 
Canal  Building  the  greenest  structure  on  campus,  with  a 
sustainability  ranking  of  five — the  highest — under  the  Green 
Globe  system. 


Some  of  those  sustainable  features  are  a  green  roof  with 
trays  of  sedum  planted  in  some  areas,  solar  panels  that 
produce  up  to  10  kilowatts  of  power,  high-efficiency  heating 
and  electrical  systems  and  lots  of  recycled  materials,  such 
as  glass  in  the  concrete  block. 

Many  who  worked 
on  the  project  have 
ties  to  the  university 
as  well.  Alex  Rankin  of 
GRC  Architects  was  an 
adjunct  professor  at 
the  architecture  school. 
His  colleagues  Alex 
Leung,  BArch/89;  Jason 
Moriyama,  BID/84;  Ajon 
Moriyama,  BArch/89; 
and  Neil  Johnston, 
BEng/03,  were  also  part 
of  the  team. 

Another  project,  the 
River  Building,  will 
open  later  this  year.  The 

140,000-square-foot  building  will  be  the  new  home  of  the 
Norman  Paterson  School  of  International  Affairs,  the  School 
of  Journalism  and  Communication  and  the  School  of  Public 
Policy  and  Administration.  ■ 
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Youth  No 
Bar  for  New 
Mayor 


WRITTEN  BY  DAVID  MCDONALD,  BJ/69 
PHOTO  BY  LUTHER  CAVERLY 


Recently  elected  in  rural  North  Dundas,  Eric 
Duncan  may  be  celebrated  as  the  Kid  Mayor,  but 
he's  no  newbie  in  the  political  world 


MUG  SHOT  Duncan,  in  the 
lunchroom  at  North  Dundas 
Township  Office,  sports  his 
chain  of  office  bling.  He 
began  his  career  in  politics 
while  he  was  still  a  student 
at  Carleton  University. 


Last  fall,  with  a  landslide  victory  in  North  Dundas,  a 
rural  municipality  of  almost  12,000  just  south  of  Ot- 
tawa, 23-year-old  Eric  Duncan,  BA/10,  became  the  province's 
youngest  mayor.  Duncan  is  no  political  neophyte:  In  2006, 
just  three  days  after  his  19th  birthday,  he  was  elected  to 
North  Dundas  municipal  council.  He  has  also  worked  as  an 
executive  assistant  to  Stormont-Dundas-South  Glengarry 
Conservative  MP  Guy  Lauzon  and  has  served  as  the  Tories' 
caucus  co-ordinator  on  Parliament  Hill — all  the  while  com- 
pleting his  political  science  degree  at  Carleton. 

How's  it  going  so  far? 

I  got  sworn  in  last  night  [December  7,  2010],  and  the  swear- 
ing at  me  starts  today.  It  was  a  good  night.  There  were  about 
350  people  at  the  ceremony  at  the  high  school  where  I  gradu- 
ated six  years  ago.  It  was  a  neat  experience. 

In  mayor  years,  just  how  young  are  you? 

I'm  the  youngest  mayor  in  Ontario  since  1982  and  second  or 
third  youngest  directly  elected  mayor  in  Canadian  history — 
something  like  that. 

Do  you  get  some  ribbing  from  friends  you  grew  up  with? 

A  lot  of  them  were  there  last  night,  and  there  was  some  reac- 
tion to  the  chain  of  office  the  mayor  wears.  They'd  never  seen 
that  before,  so  they  called  it  bling.  They  loved  the  bling. 

How  do  you  relate  to  your  contemporaries,  who,  in  all  like- 
lihood, don't  have  quite  the  same  concerns  or  ambitions 
you  do? 

I'm  just  your  average  23-year-old  starting  a  career.  I  just 
happen  to  have  mayor  in  my  title. 

Has  your  relative  youth  given  you  an  advantage  in  your 
ability  to  exploit  social  media? 

Oh,  yes,  absolutely.  Facebook,  email,  and  my  website  were  a 
huge  factor  in  getting  out  our  message  unfiltered.  It  was  in 
the  thousands,  people  visiting  our  website.  It  was  amazing 
to  see.  It's  the  way  going  forward.  Politicians  should  realize 
the  advantage  of  it — and  do  it  properly. 

How  do  your  political  adversaries  react  to  your  age? 

There  are  a  lot  of  younger  people  with  leadership  qualities 
and  ambitions  who  have  the  ability  to  make  a  difference  in 
business  or  health  care  or  politics,  and  they  often  don't  get 
the  chance  because  they're  considered  too  much  of  a  risk. 
When  I  was  on  council,  there  were  some  who  thought  I  was 
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Raven  Reviews 

The  Scrubb  brothers,  Philip  (left)  and  Thomas,  keep  each  other 
on  guard  and  on  the  ball 

WRITTEN  BY  PAUL  GESSELL  /  PHOTO  BY  LUTHER  CAVERLY 


lucky  just  to  have  a  vote  at  council 
table.  Over  time  you  work  hard  and 
prove  yourself. 

How  do  you  feel  about  suddenly  being 
responsible  for  a  budget  of  $10  mil- 
lion a  year? 

It's  daunting  no  matter  whether  you're 
23  or  63,  but  I  think  being  a  councillor 
in  the  municipality  has  really  helped 
ease  my  nerves  in  that  regard.  I  had 
four  years  on  the  inside  to  see  how 
things  were  done  and  what  improve- 
ments needed  to  be  made. 

Where  did  your  political  ambition 
come  from? 

I  think  it  came  out  of  a  family  back- 
ground of  community  volunteering.  I 
got  involved  with  the  local  South  Moun- 
tain Fair  when  I  was  13. 1  said  I  wanted 
to  do  business  sponsorship.  So  they 
said,  "Well,  we  only  raised  about  $6,000 
last  year.  It  can't  really  be  screwed  up 
that  much  more."  So  I  spent  the  entire 
summer  getting  my  dad  or  someone 
else  to  drive  me  around  and  I  talked  to 
businesses.  In  the  end,  I  raised  $35,000. 
People's  jaws  hit  the  floor. 

Who  are  your  political  heroes? 

I've  always  really  admired  [Ottawa 
mayor]  Jim  Watson  [BA/83].  The  irony 
is,  I  work  for  a  Conservative  MP,  and 
Watson  was  a  Liberal  MPP,  but  he's 
very  pragmatic,  centrist,  moderate, 
a  consensus  builder.  Some  people  on 
both  the  left  wing  and  right  wing  hate 
that  word  consensus-building,  but  you 
get  10  times  as  much  done.  You're  a  lot 
more  successful  if  you  bring  people  to- 
gether and  try  to  give  everybody  a  little 
of  what  they  want. 

Could  you  see  yourself  making  a  run 
for  Parliament  at  some  point? 

Down  the  road,  for  sure.  I  love  serving 
in  public  life  and  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  an  MP  or  MPP  at 
some  point.  I  make  no  illusions  about 
that.  Some  people  criticize  that.  But  it's 
like  wanting  to  be  a  doctor  or  lawyer  or 
teacher — I  want  to  be  a  member  of  Par- 
liament. I  don't  think  there's  anything 
wrong  with  that.  ■ 


The  Scrubb  brothers  were  aged  only 
four  and  five  when  they  started 
playing  basketball.  Both  of  their  parents 
were  former  university  players  and  were 
determined  to  get  the  boys  started  early. 
That  perseverance  paid  off.  Thomas,  19, 
and  Philip,  18,  of  Richmond,  B.C.,  are 
both  on  the  Ravens  basketball  team.  The 
soft-spoken,  look-alike  brothers  room 
together,  play  together  and  claim  they 
rarely  have  a  spat. 

"When  we  used  to  play,  when  we  were 
younger,  we  liked  to  be  on  the  same 
team  all  the  time,"  says  Philip,  a  6'3" 
guard.  "We  never  really  liked  losing  to 
each  other,  so  we  just  tried  to  stay  on 
the  same  team  as  much  as  possible." 
Thomas,  a  6'5"  forward,  agrees.  "It's 
good  to  have  a  family  member  on  the 
team.  It  makes  it  a  lot  more  comfortable 
and  a  lot  more  enjoyable  to  be  there, 
especially  being  far  away  from  home." 


Philip,  a  commerce  student,  declined 
offers  from  several  other  universities  to 
come  to  Carleton,  in  large  part  because 
Thomas  was  already  there  studying 
neuroscience. 

The  Scrubb  brothers  even  play  together 
when  home  for  the  holidays.  Their  father 
is  the  head  basketball  coach  at  a  Rich- 
mond high  school.  That  gives  the  brothers 
access  to  the  gym  to  run  through  drills  or 
to  practise  with  the  high  school  team. 

Philip  has  definitely  been  turning 
heads  in  his  rookie  year.  During  the 
pre-season,  he  scored  35  points  against 
the  University  of  Laval  on  October  24 
in  the  Rouge  et  Or  tournament  finale 
and  was  named  tournament  MVP. 

Mention  the  possibility  of  a  pro  ca- 
reer, and  Philip  lights  up.  "I've  always 
wanted  to  play  professionally,"  he  says. 
"Coming  here  gives  me  the  best  chance 
to  improve."  ■ 
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CAMPUS  SECRETS 
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■Willi 


Carleton's  tunnels  are  a  much-discussed  aspect  of  the  campus  experience,  and  there's 
more  to  them  than  painted  concrete.  Herewith  a  guide  to  underground  legends  and  lore 


WRITTEN  BY  JENNIFER  PAGLIARO 


THE  CART  BEFORE  THE  HOARSE  ll 

The  annoying  beep-beep  of  maintenance  carts  has  startled  anyone  who  has  spent 
part  of  a  groggy  morning  in  the  tunnels.  Tales  of  victims  practically  run  over  by  a 
cart  are  a  whispered  warning  to  first-year  students.  But  despite  the  widespread 
view  that  maintenance  workers  behind  the  wheel  have  unrealistic  Formula  One 
aspirations,  the  university  actually  has  a  strict  policy  for  staff  piloting  the  57  carts. 

While  personal  safety  above  ground  got  all  the  press  in  2008  when  the 
university  allocated  $1.6  million  for  lighting,  pathways  and  security  cameras, 
physical  plant's  golf-cart  policy  also  got  a  revamp.  New  regulations  included 
"stricter  speed  rules"  and  "large  identification  numbers  to  report  poor  driving," 
according  to  a  2008  news  release.  Mandatory  golf-cart  education  includes  a 
full-stop  rule  at  all  yellow  stop  lines  and  signs.  Unfortunately  for  those  with  a 
hangover,  that  dreaded  horn  was  maintained  as  a  safety  feature. 
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BLIGHT  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  TUNNEL  •= 

Forget  Rodney  the  Raven.  Tunnel  Ninja  has  earned  his  place 
as  Carleton's  unofficial  mascot.  It's  hard  to  say  when  his 
mysterious  identity  cropped  up  in  The  Charlatan's  Voicebox 
column,  followed  by  rumours  across  campus. 

According  to  a  Facebook  page  ("The  Tunnel  Ninja  is  my 
homeboy")  dedicated  to  the  masked  man,  Ninja's  office  space 
is  described  as  "wherever  there  is  injustice  and  unsafe 
tunnel-cart  driving."  There  is  also  a  Youtube  mockumentary 
devoted  to  uncovering  the  Tunnel  Ninja's  identity. 

But  it's  a  toss-up  whether  the  ninja's  true  calling  is 
chivalry  or  chaos.  Some  say  he's  the  artist  of  the  graffiti  tags 
on  the  tunnel  wall  murals.  When  it  comes  to  his  intentions, 
former  Charlatan  features  editor  Chris  Hannay  wrote,  "We 
may  never  know." 


r  4 


ULTIMATE  PIT  STOP# 

For  students  whose  goal  is  the  most  anticipated  party  of  the 
year,  almost  anything  is  a  reason  to  celebrate.  Architecture 
students  take  a  break  from  studio  life  to  throw  Kosmic,  a 
huge  annual  arts  bash,  or  host  impromptu  parties  in  "The 
Pit" — a  hole  in  the  concrete  floor  of  the  architecture  building. 
In  the  hollowed-out  space,  a  Converse-clad  band  blasts 
jazz-rock  infusions,  while  drinks  are  spiked  in  broom  closets 
or  elsewhere.  The  Pit  becomes  a  temporary  dance  floor  for 
visitors  from  architecture  and  beyond  to  let  loose  well  into 
the  night.  Who  said  engineers  are  the  only  ones  who  know 
how  to  party?  ■ 
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Campus  Insider 


RECORD  DEAL  Joshua  Tessier,  BCS/09,  left,  Adam  McNamara,  BCS/10,  centre, 
andTariq  Zaid,  BCS/10  formed  tech  start-up  Select  Start  Studios.  The  company 
developed  an  electronic  patient  records  system  for  doctors.  Their  application  is 
being  used  by  the  Ottawa  Hospital. 


iPad  App  Offers  Doctors  Fingertip 
Access  to  Patient  Info 

Hospital  bedside  care  will  be  transformed  with  the 
launch  of  an  iPad  app  that  will  give  doctors  access  to 
patient  information  and  lab  results  at  the  touch  of  a 
screen.  Founded  by  three  Carleton  computer  sci- 
ence grads — Adam  McNamara,  BCS/10;  Tariq  Zaid, 
BCS/10;  and  Joshua  Tessier,  BCS/09— Select  Start 
Studios  is  an  Ottawa  tech  start-up  that  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Ottawa  Hospital  to  develop  an  elec- 
tronic patient  records  system  for  the  Apple  iPad.  The 
project  is  in  its  pilot  phase  and  will  be  rolled  out  soon. 

Already  commissioned  to  develop  an  iPhone 
version  of  the  application,  Select  Start  has  a  list  of 
future  health  care-related  products  in  the  works,  in- 
cluding medical  imaging  software,  also  for  the  iPad. 
"Electronic  health  records  are  just  the  beginning," 
says  Zaid.  "We  have  an  incredible  opportunity  to 
bring  functions  like  explaining  an  MRI  or  ordering  a 
prescription  to  the  bedside." 

—Erin  Sweet,  BJ/98,  MJ/00 


GO  FROM 
CHANGING  YOUR  STATUS 
TO  CHANGING 
THE  STATUS  QUO 


Amisha  Agarwal  wants  to  be  a  doctor.  She  knows  the  competition  is 
fierce.  But  she's  already  worked  in  a  lab  researching  a  protein  potentially 
linked  to  obesity.  Her  extracurricular  activities  are  building  a  resume  that 
complements  her  science  degree.  Top  that  off  with  reference  letters  from 
her  favourite  Carleton  professors,  and  her  medical  school  application  will 
quickly  come  together. 

Chances  are  your  degree  has  helped  you  achieve  your  goals.  Now,  you  may 
know  someone  who  is  considering  university.  If  so,  why  not  help  spread  the 
word?  Encourage  them  to  check  out  Carleton  University  for  an  exceptional 
education  and  outstanding  experience  that's  anything  but  textbook. 


readtheword 
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Campus  Insider 


Online  Map  Tracks  Journalism 
Grads 

Journalism  grads  are  all  over  the  world  map — 
Kenya,  Brazil,  France,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  to  name  a  few  locations. 

Harmeet  Singh,  BJ/10,  in  collaboration  with 
Brett  Ruskin,  BJ/10,  and  Teresa  Verenca,  BJ/10, 
has  created  a  Google  map  of  Carleton  University 
journalism  alumni  as  a  platform  for  journalism 
students  to  stay  connected  after  graduation. 

The  map  can  be  used  to  rekindle  old  friend- 
ships and  network  with  others  in  related  fields. 
There  is  a  space  on  each  map  entry  for  users  to 
share  their  own  web  sites.  A  search  function  also 
allows  users  to  find  grads  by  name  or  within  a 
specified  geographical  area.  Searching  by  loca- 
tion could  be  especially  useful  for  recent  grads 
who  are  moving  to  small  towns  or  remote  areas 
to  begin  their  careers  and  are  looking  to  contact 
other  alumni.  To  add  your  name  to  the  map,  visit 
carletonjournalismgrads.blogspot.com. 

—ES 


Antiaue  Piano 
Needs  Major 
Repairs  to  Hit 
Right  Note 


KEYNOTE  CAMPAIGN  Music  student  Andrew  Burn 
helped  organize  a  benefit  conceit  to  raise  $10,000  to 
restore  the  university's  240-year-old  fortepiano  to 
its  original  glory. 


Carleton  students  and 
faculty  are  raising  $10,000  so 
that  musicians  can  experi- 
ence playing  one  of  the 
oldest  pianos  of  its  kind.  It  is 
one  of  only  eight  such  surviv- 
ing instruments  and  requires 
substantial  repairs  to  restore 
it  to  playing  condition. 

The  fortepiano,  which  has  been  tucked  away  since  the  1970s,  was  built  in 
the  1770s  and  bequeathed  to  Carleton  University  by  Francis  Barwick,  one  of 
Canada's  first  harpsichordists.  Benefit  concerts  have  been  held  to  help  raise 
the  $10,000  to  restore  it. 

The  instrument  will  be  sent  to  a  restoration  expert  in  Napanee  in  the  spring 
of  201 1 .  Once  restored,  the  fortepiano  will  be  returned  to  campus  and  heard 
once  again  in  concerts  celebrating  early  music. 

— ES 


A.D.  Dunton 

Alumni  Award  of 
Distinction 


Given  annually,  when  merited, 
to  a  graduate  in  recognition 
of  outstanding  achievement 
or  contribution  in  any  field  of 
endeavour.  Deadline  June  30,  201 1. 


Nominations  may  be  submitted  online  at  cualumni. carleton. ca/learn/awards. 
^  For  additional  information,  email  heather_theoret@carleton.ca  ^ 
or  call  1-866-CU-PROUD  (287-7683). 


Ivan  Fellegi,  MSc/58,  PhD/61,  DSc/99, 
chief  statistician  emeritus,  Statistics 
Canada,  recipient  of  the  201 0  A.D. 
Dunton  Alumni  Award  of  Distinction  with 
Jane  Gilbert,  BJ/80,  president  of  the 
Carleton  University  Alumni  Association 
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NEXT  WAVE  Steph  Bolduc,  above,  along  with  a  group  of  10  students,  renovated 
the  student  lounge  inside  the  architecture  building.  Bolduc  created  the  seating 
and  shelving  that  runs  along  the  entire  wall. 


Take  a  Seat  on  the  Metric 
Wave 

Architecture  student  Steph  Bolduc  has  won 
first  prize  in  the  student  design  category  of  the 
2010  Ontario  Wood  Works  Awards  Program 
sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Wood  Council.  He 
beat  out  50  other  entries  from  seven  competing 
schools. 

Bolduc  received  $7,000  for  his  product,  called 
Metric  Wave,  which  uses  computer-based  de- 
sign to  create  an  adaptive  multi-purpose  bench. 
The  bench  can  easily  be  modified  to  suit  any 
location,  such  as  waiting  areas  at  airports,  malls 
and  hospitals,  bars  and  restaurants,  convention 
centres,  and  even  someone's  home. 

Carleton  also  benefits  from  Bolduc's  win.  The 
Azrieli  School  of  Architecture  and  Urbanism  re- 
ceives a  $10,000  institutional  award  for  support- 
ing and  encouraging  his  submission. 

— ES 


Tuesday,  March  1,2011 
10:00  a.m.  -3:00  p.m. 
Galleria,  University  Centre 

For  other  career  services  available  to  alumni  visit  -  carleton.ca/career 


Career  Development  & 
Co-operative  Education 
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Campus  Insider 


TRUNK  SHOW  Chemistry  professor 
Jeff  Manthorpe  demonstrates  the 
"elephant  toothpaste"  trick  involving 
soap,  concentrated  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  potassium  iodide.  It's  one  of  many 
gimmicks  and  gaffes  that  take  place  at 
Carleton  University's  annual  chemistry 
magic  show,  February  26.  The  free  one- 
hour  production  features  professors 
working  with  substances  that  explode 
and  things  that  glow  in  the  dark.  There's 
also  a  hands-on  activity  room  where 
kids  can  make  their  own  slime. 
Ages  four  and  up. 
Carleton. ca/chemistrymagicshow 


March 

3  Twelfth  annual  Kesterton  Lecture  with 
Greg  Ip,  BA/89,  U.S.  economies  editor 
for  The  Economist.  He  will  examine  the 
relationships  and  contrasts  between  the 
economies  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Carleton  University  campus. 

5  New  Sun  Conference  on  Aboriginal 
Arts  with  architect  Douglas  Cardinal 
and  guests.  Fifth  floor,  Minto  Centre, 
Carleton  University.  Registration  $55 
($35,  students). 

6  California  alumni  reception  with  Cassie 
Doyle,  MSW/83,  consul  general  of 
Canada.  San  Francisco. 


7  Vancouver  FOCUS  Speaker  Series 
featuring  Louise  Heslop,  Sprott  School  of 
Business. 

23  Science  Cafe:  How  Maple  Trees 
Produce  Maple  Syrup  with  Root  Gorelick. 
Wild  Oat  Cafe,  Ottawa. 

31  Great  Grad  Speaker  Series  with 
Darrell  Bricker,  PhD/89,  CEO,  Ipsos 
Global  Public  Affairs.  Toronto. 

April 

6  Science  Cafe:  Seismicity  of  the  Ottawa 
Region  with  George  Dix  and  Dariush 
Motazedian.  Wild  Oat  Cafe,  Ottawa. 


8-9  Rwanda  Initiative  5th  Anniversary 
Reunion.  Fenn  Lounge,  Carleton  University. 

15-18  Industrial  Design  Grad  Exhibition. 
Ottawa. 

May 

12-14  Reunion  Weekend:  Special  tribute 
to  the  classes  of  1961,  1966,  1971,  1981, 
1986,  1991  and  2001.  All  grads  welcome. 
Ottawa. 

For  event  information  or  to  register, 
contact  us  at  1-800-461-8972  or  surf  to 
Carleton. ca/events. 


Join  Carleton  Professor  J.L.  (Larry)  Black  and  fellow  Alumni  and  Friends 


Waterways  of  Russia 

FEATURING  THE  M.S.  VOLGA  DREAM, 
THE  MOST  DELUXE  VESSEL  IN  RUSSIA 


St  Petersburg  to  Moscow 

September  13  to  23,  2011 


Ji.  (Larry)  Black 

♦  Great  value! 
I  ♦  Early  Booking  Savings  through  March 

1  ♦  Visit  four  UNESCO  World  Heritage  Sites 

♦  Early  opening  of  the  world-renowned  Hermitage, 
.  ♦  Moscow's  Kremlin  and  Red  Square. 

Kizhi  Island 


From  $3995  CAD  (Cruise  only) 
per  person  based  on  double  occupancy. 

Contact  now: 

Call  Thomas  P.  Gohagan  Sc  Company 
it  (800)  922-3088  for  more 
information  or  visit  us  online 
t  carleton.ca/alumni 


carleton. ca/alumni 
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PROGRESS  REPORT 


CALIFORNIA  ARCHITECT  JENNIFER  LUCE  IS 
BRINGING  A  NEW  KIND  OF  OPENNESS  TO  THE 
WORKPLACE.  THE  CLICHE-BUSTING  CREATOR  (SHE 
PROVES  THAT  HER  UNABASHED,  INDUSTRIAL  STYLE 
CAN  ALSO  BE  WARM  AND  HOMEY)  HAS  BEEN 
PUTTING  HER  STAMP  ON  WEST  COAST  BUILDINGS 
FOR  30  YEARS.  A  COMMENT  ON  PROCESS,  PLACE 
AND  THE  NEW  WORK-LIFE  BALANCE 


LUCK  OF  THE  DRAW 

Luce  in  front  of  the  project 
board  at  her  office,  Luce  et 
Studio,  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 
The  architect  invites  all  of  her 
fellow  employees  to  imagine 
and  design  projects  at  the 
earliest  stage.  From  there, 
they  collaborate  on  a  plan  that 
will  become  the  final  structure 


WRITTEN  BY  FATEEMA  SAYANI,  BJ/01  |  PHOTOS  BY  LUTHER  CAVERLY 
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ROOM  AND  BOARD 

Luce  in  the  space  that  will  become  the 
NYCA  ad  agency  in  Solana  Beach,  Calif.  She 
is  a  champion  of  details,  right  down  to  how 
the  texture  of  a  desk  surface  can  contribute 
to  a  greater  sense  of  productivity  and 
satisfaction  in  the  workplace 
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an  great  spaces  inspire  great  work?  It's  the  buzz- 
making  question  of  the  day.  Thoughts  on  the  subject 
fill  marketing  magazines  and  propel  researchers.  Much 
has  been  said  about  Google's  headquarters  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif,  where  whiteboards,  in-office  playgrounds 
and  bring-your-dog-to-work  policies  aim  to  facilitate 
innovation.  At  e-deals  firm  Groupon,  in  Chicago,  III.,  they  structure  desk  space  in 
their  offices  to  align  with  the  ethos  of  their  mentorship  program,  which  states  that 
employees  should  be  listened  to  and  supported.  Dwell  magazine,  the  good  book  of 
the  uber-modernist,  claimed  in  a  November  article  that  the  whole  idea  of  the  office 
is  dead.  Since  technology  allows  people  in  many  professions  to  work  from  anywhere, 
offices  of  the  future  will  exist  solely  to  facilitate  connections  and  relationship-building, 
they  say.  "You  might  not  even  have  your  computer  there." 

Jennifer  Luce,  BArch/84,  takes  that  idea  deeper:  for  her,  physical  space  matters — 
surroundings  can  improve  peace  of  mind  in  ways  that  might  not  be  realized  on  a 
conscious  level.  She  likes  to  flatten  the  seam  between  corporate  interest  and  basic 
human  need. 

"I  think,  finally,  the  business  world  understands  the  value  of  good  design  of  an 
environment  and  how  it  can  increase  productivity  on  the  most  rudimentary  level," 
Luce,  50,  says. 

She  speaks  from  experience.  When  her  San  Diego  firm,  Luce  et  Studio,  created  a 
design  centre  for  Nissan  in  Farmington  Hills,  Mich.,  in  2005,  she  had  to  balance  the 
interests  of  the  technical  side  of  the  house  with  the  artistic  side  of  the  house. 

"Car  designers  see  engineers  as  restricting  them;  the  engineers  see  designers  as 
being  flighty  and  irresponsible.  So,  for  me,  it  was  critical  to  bring  an  engineer  on  staff 
and  say,  'You're  going  to  tell  us  what  will  inspire  both  sides  of  the  equation.'  We  made 
this  very  highly  engineered,  giant  courtyard  the  engineers 
could  marvel  at,  because,  from  a  structural  standpoint,  it's 
very  complicated.  The  designers  could  marvel  at  it  because 
it  was  just  beautiful.  That's  the  common  ground." 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  (AIA)  agreed  and 
gave  Luce  and  her  firm  an  Institute  Honor  Award  for 
Interior  Architecture  in  2006.  The  New  York  Times  called 
the  space  "austere  and  contemplative." 

It's  one  of  many  dualities  that  Luce  straddles.  She 
enjoys  designing  large  spaces  while  ensuring  that  every 
fastener  is  adjusted  just  so.  She  loves  working  with  hard, 
cold  metal  but  constructs  it  in  a  way  that's  comforting  and 
esoteric.  She  loves  the  rationality  of  architecture — the 


TAG  TEAM  This  dog-tag  installation  was  created  as  a  project  proposal  for  a  gay  soldiers' 
memorial  in  Hollywood.  Each  tag  has  a  line  of  poetry  hammered  into  the  metal.  The  goal  is  to 
encourage  people  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  think  about  the  people  behind  the  tags.  The  project 
speaks  to  Luce's  human  side — she's  always  thinking  about  the  people  aspect  of  any  project,  a 
trait  that  has  been  noticed  by  her  peers  and  jurors  from  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
which  has  bestowed  upon  her  more  than  10  awards  so  far 
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."I'M  SO  FASCINATED  BY 
THE  WAY  PEOPLE  PROCESS 
INFORMATION,  HOW  THEY 
THINK  AND  HOW  THEY'RE 
INSPIRED" 


<foo*)  See  these  spaces  in  our  feature  ^ 
video  at  Carleton.ca/alumni 


measurements,  the  details,  the  precision — and  the  poetry  of  building  something,  with 
its  opportunity  for  visual  metaphors. 

Her  company  did  the  workspace  for  The  Imagineers,  the  theatre  performers  at 
Disney  in  Los  Angeles.  It's  a  highly  secure  space,  and  no  one's  allowed  in  without 
badge  access — factors  that  could  encourage  restriction  and  caution.  Luce  took  a 
theme  from  Disneyland  itself — the  idea  of  a  street — and  built  one  to  run  through  the 
entire  office.  Early  reaction  from  some  Disney  folk  was  surprising:  why  do  we  need  this 
empty  space? 

Luce's  theory  was  that  in  a  creative  profession,  there  was  a  need  for  space  that  was 
not  programmed  ahead  of  time,  one  that  a  creative  mind  could  program  for  itself.  The 
bosses  saw  things  her  way,  and  The  Imagineers  ended  up  using  the  street  as  a  practice 
space  to  test  new  ideas  in  front  of  their  colleagues. 

In  project  planning,  the  human  aspect  is  always  high  on  the  agenda  for  Luce.  "I'm 
so  fascinated  by  the  way  people  process  information,  how  they  think  and  how  they're 
inspired,"  she  says. 


STATEMENT  PIECE 

The  open-concept  workspace — 
almost  a  cliche  of  the  dot-com 
era — translates  well  here.  The  offices 
of  Burton  Landscape  Architecture 
Studio  in  Solana  Beach,  Calif, 
hum  with  ideas.  Large  worktables 
encourage  collaboration  inside 
the  renovated  factory.  Meanwhile, 
below,  back  at  the  Luce  et  Studio 
office  in  San  Diego,  a  laser-cut 
perforated  metal  sign  recovered 
from  a  hotel  project  in  Chicago 
hangs  high  above  a  bookshelf  near 
the  doorway,  acting  as  a  saucy, 
tongue-in-cheek  introduction  to  the 
firm's  founder 


Luce  launched  her  firm  in  1990  at  the  age  of  30  and  ran  it  for  six  years  out  of  her 

beachfront  house  in  La  Jolla  before  setting  up  shop 
in  nearby  Pacific  Beach.  Her  firm  originally  focused 
on  living  spaces.  Driven  by  her  conviction  that  live- 
work  spaces  were  merging,  she  realized  she  could 
bring  concepts  of  lifestyle  and  environmental  design 
for  healthy  living  to  the  workplace.  After  all,  "It's 
actually  where  we  spend  more  of  our  time." 

The  work-life  equation  came  up  during  the 
renovation  of  a  1960s  ranch  house  in  La  Jolla  in 
2007.  The  homeowner,  Greg  Lemke,  was  inspired  by 
his  workplace  at  the  Salk  Institute  in  La  Jolla,  where 
he's  a  professor  of  molecular  neurobiology.  The 
campus  was  designed  by  architect  Louis  Kahn,  with 

a  layout  intended  to  facilitate  discussions  among  peers. 

The  building  was  proof  that  design  can  change  the  way  individuals  and  organizations  function.  But  for  his  home 
life,  Lemke  wanted  a  simple  layout  to  provide  calmness  against  all  the  thoughts  running  in  his  head. 

The  home  won  an  award  from  the  San  Diego  chapter  of  the  AIA  in  2007.  Jurors  admired  Luce's  decision  to 
keep  the  original  structure  rather  than  tearing  it  down  and  starting  over — a  way  of  doing  things  that's  standard  in 

California. 
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IL  "THE  TRUTH  IS  THAT  WE  TRULY  CRAVE  TO  BE  TOGETHER,  AND 
WORKSPACES  WILL  BECOME  MORE  CRITICAL  IN  ANSWERING  THAT  NEED" 


24  Winter  2011 


METAL  HEAD 

Outside  the  Extraordinary  Desserts  restaurant  in  San  Diego.  Luce  and  her  firm  redid 
the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  gathering  space,  using  industrial  materials  in  whimsical 
ways.  The  metal  wall  with  its  bubble  pattern  manages  to  be  both  airy  and  unmoving — a 
testament  to  Luce's  ability  to  marry  seemingly  opposed  ideas  in  one  place 


Features 

She  took  that  adaptive  reuse 
philosophy  to  an  old  warehouse  in 
the  Cedros  Design  District  of  Solana 
Beach.  It  houses  the  Burton  Landscape 
Architecture  Studio  in  the  back,  while 
the  retail  storefront  is  a  housewares 
shop.  For  the  landscape  experts,  Luce 
created  a  collaborative,  open  space,  with 
desks  and  drafting  tables  dominating  the 
central  area,  while  offices  behind  large 
sliding  doors  line  the  room.  Printers, 
servers  and  other  gadgetry  are  stored 
behind  a  wall  of  library  shelving,  which 
houses  colourful  gardening  books  and 
other  reference  material. 

Hiding  the  hardware  was  more  than 
just  an  esthetic  choice;  it's  a  philosophical 
one  that  supports  her  view  on  the  place 
of  technology  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
"The  storing  of  information  and  data 
allows  us  to  have  access  to  anything, 
anywhere — but  the  truth  is  that  we  truly 
crave  to  be  together,  and  workspaces  will 
become  more  critical  in  answering  that 
need." 

She  practises  what  she  preaches.  In  her 
own  offices,  she  moves  tables  around, 
changes  the  lighting  and  tries  out  new 
schemes.  "It's  a  wonderful  environment 
for  people  to  come  to,  even  though  it's 
really  simple,"  she  says.  "They  can  see 
that  we  are  open  to  change,  and  that's 
essentially  what  we  do  in  our  work.  We 
facilitate  change,  which  is  so  hard  because 
people  are  afraid  of  change  not  allowing 
them  to  be  successful  at  what  they  do." 

Project  planning  is  structured 
collaboratively  too.  The  Luce  et  Studio 
team  sits  down  with  clients  to  sift 
through  their  needs  and  expectations. 
Ideas  emerge  from  both  sides.  "It  is 
an  iterative  process  and  it  is  about 
discovery,"  she  says.  They  listen  a  lot. 
"Once  we're  done  listening,  we  know 
everything  about  a  business — we're  a 
repository  of  information."  From  there, 
everyone  at  Luce  et  Studio  takes  a  stab 
at  a  project.  They  have  a  group  meeting 
and  decide  whose  direction  feels  best, 
then  they  follow  that  path. 

Luce's  strengths  are  in  always  being 
on,  in  always  thinking.  She  can  start  with 
meticulousness  about  details,  then  widen 
her  focus  into  the  realm  of  the  abstract 
without  getting  locked  on  either  one. 
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"WE'RE  ALWAYS  TRYING  TO  SHIFT  THE  SCALE  OF  THINGS  IN  ORDER  TO 
SPARK  A  CERTAIN  CURIOSITY  IN  YOUR  MIND. 


'I 


"It's  what  architects  are  supposed  to  do,"  says  Nan 
Griffiths,  an  architect  and  a  professor  emerita  who  taught 
at  Carleton  from  1977  to  1998.  "Jennifer's  strength  is  in 
looking  at  what  the  project  is  to  be  and  thinking  about  what 
the  space  is  supposed  to  do." 

Over  the  years,  Griffiths  and  Luce  talked  about  how  to 
draw  and  how  to  think — the  architect's  primary  skills.  "Every 
single  thing  she  seemed  to  think  about  with  great  originality 
and  focus." 

Large  sliding  interior  doors  and  seven-by-eight-foot  exterior 
doors  are  a  hallmark  that  set  Luce's  tone  at  first  glance. 

"It  sets  a  whole  mood  that  is  completely  different,"  she 
says.  "The  door  is  a  threshold  to  experience  and  to  change 
and  to  transformation.  I  think  it's  a  very  positive,  optimistic 
way  to  deal  with  entry. 

"The  simplicity  of  a  sliding  door  provides  a  certain 
excitement  to  entering  a  room.  That  delight  of  surprise  is 
something  we're  really  interested  in." 


That  surprising,  cerebral  element  continues  in  other  ways  too.  "We're  always  trying  to  shift  the  scale  of 
things  in  order  to  spark  a  certain  curiosity  in  your  mind.  So  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  we're  very  familiar 
with  the  size  of  a  four-by-eight  sheet  of  plywood,  say.  We  just  shift  it  off  scale  a  little  and  the  sensation  is  so 

strong." 

Those  are  some  tips  and  theories  she  bestows  on  recent  Carleton  architecture  grads  in  a  summer 
internship  program  that  she  started  in  2006.  Luce,  who  also  has  a  master's  degree  in  design  from  Harvard, 
says  she  notices  a  brand  of  thinking  specific  to  Carleton. 

"At  Carleton,  I  learned  a  rigour  of  thinking,  of  pushing  an  idea  all  the  way  through  to  the  end  and  never 
assuming  it  to  be  finished  or  right. 

"The  demands  on  us  as  students  were  huge,  and  the  criticism  that  came  from  our  reviews  and  professors 
at  times  even  felt  extreme,  but  I  think  it  prepared  us  to  enter  the  real  world  and  realize  that  every  idea  would 
be  scrutinized  on  one  level  or  another." 

Luce  carries  forth  that  idea  of  independent  thinking  as  a  mentor.  "I  try  to  show  the  students  that  the  way 
we're  thinking  through  the  information  is  the  most  critical  part  of  our  process. 

"As  architects,  we  are  trained  to  think  about  process  in  very  intense  ways,"  she  continues.  "It's  not  pie- 
in-the-sky  sketching — it's  analytical.  I  learned  from  working  with  various  planners  in  Europe  that  it's  down  to 
analyzing  the  walking  path  of  a  certain  person  for  30  days.  It  becomes  quantitative,  and  from  quantitative 
information,  you  can  do  something  that's  very  poetic."  ■ 


hod  For  more  great  ideas,  check 
^        ou^  a  feature  video  on  Jennifer  ^ 
Luce  at  Carleton. ca/alumni 


STANDING  ORDER 

Luce,  at  right,  inside  a  '60s  era  ranch  house 
she  renovated  in  La  Jolla,  Calif.  The  home's 
owner,  a  scientist  at  the  Salk  Institute,  asked 
Luce  to  create  an  interior  that  was  functional 
and  calm — an  antidote  to  all  the  ideas 
spinning  in  his  head.  She  took  advantage 
of  the  views  atop  Mount  Soledad,  La  Jolla's 
highest  peak,  and  added  seven-by-eight- 
foot  windows 
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AT  ISSUE 
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The  world  needs  to  prepare  for  a  water  shortage — a 
looming  issue  that  could  be  the  biggest  ecological  and 
human  catastrophe  of  our  time.  Canadians,  reared  on  the 
myth  of  abundance,  aren't  exempt  from  it.  Water  wastage, 
pollution  and  the  selling  off  of  natural  assets  are  the 
facts,  not  the  myth,  of  Canadian  water,  and  a  well-known 
Carleton  grad  intends  to  do  something  about  it 
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ast  fall  Canadian  actor  Rod  Beat- 
Itie  brought  the  latest  instalment 
the  Wingfield  series,  Wingfield  Lost 
and  Found,  to  Shenkman  Arts  Centre 
in  Ottawa's  east  end.  The  wryly  humor- 
ous one-man  show  finds  stockbroker- 
turned-gentleman-farmer  Walt  Wing- 
field and  his  neighbours  confronting 
a  drought.  Helpless,  they  watch  the 
colour  bleach  from  their  fictional 
southern  Ontario  community:  crops 
shrivel,  wells  go  dry,  and  worry  stalks 
their  lives.  The  drought  eventually 
breaks,  and  audiences  leave  the  theatre 


as  refreshed  as  Walt  and  his  pals.  But 
the  show  has  a  subtext — mankind's 
absolute  dependence  on  water  and 
Canadians'  assumption  that  it  will  be 
there,  clean,  cold  and  limitless,  whenev- 
er we  want  it.  And  it's  the  subtext  that 
lingers,  releasing  a  flow  of  thoughts 
about  issues  that  stretch  from  Ontario's 
Walkerton  to  children  in  distant  places 
dying  because  they  lack  the  water  we 
take  for  granted. 

Many  experts  say  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  a  water  crisis,  with  severe  shortages 
on  the  horizon,  a  water  supply  infused 
with  chemicals  from  the  pills  we  take 
and  then  excrete,  and  corporations 
hungry  to  suck  up  lakes,  rivers  and 
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aquifers  and  sell  them  back  to  us  in 
plastic  bottles.  Maude  Barlow,  BA/74, 
LLD/10 — national  chairperson  of  the 
Council  of  Canadians,  vocal  advocate 
for  water  justice  and  author  of  Blue 
Covenant:  The  Global  Water  Crisis  and 
the  Coming  Battle  for  the  Right  to 
Water — was  concerned  enough  to  speak 
to  a  Carleton  audience  at  a  talk  last 
September  organized  by  the  Graduate 
Students  Association.  She  called  it  the 
gravest  ecological  and  human  threat 
that  we  have  ever  had  to  face  simulta- 
neously. "I  could  not  exaggerate  enough 
about  the  crisis  we're  facing." 

Crisis?  What  Crisis? 

"Why  isn't  this  on  the  front  page  of 
every  newspaper,  on  every  television 
newscast?"  Barlow  said  in  a  recent 
interview.  She  points  to  a  2010  report 
in  the  journal  Nature  that  found  that 
80  percent  of  people  on  the  planet  live 
in  areas  where  river  waters  are  threat- 
ened by  pollution,  water  diversion  and 
introduced  species.  The  study's  co- 
leaders,  Charles  J.  Vorosmarty  of  the 
City  University  of  New  York  and  Peter 
Mclntyre  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin at  Madison,  reported  that  rivers  are 
the  single  largest  water  resource  for 
humans  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  es- 
sential to  aquatic  diversity. 

Barlow  also  mentioned  "Global 
Depletion  of  Groundwater  Resources," 
a  study  led  by  Marc  Bierkens  of  Utrecht 


University  in  the  Netherlands  and  pub- 
lished in  Geophysical  Research  Letters, 
a  journal  of  the  American  Geophysical 
Union.  That  study  found  that  the  rate 
at  which  groundwater  supplies  are 
shrinking  more  than  doubled  between 
1960  and  2000.  Reporting  on  the  study, 
the  American  Geophysical  Union  said 
that  if  the  Great  Lakes  were  drained  as 
quickly  as  we're  depleting  the  global 
supply  of  groundwater,  the  lakes  would 
be  dry  in  80  years.  Meanwhile,  a  study 
called  "Leaky  Exports:  A  Portrait  of  the 
Virtual  Water  Trade  in  Canada,"  due  for 
publication  by  the  Council  of  Canadi- 
ans in  February,  condemns  the  scope 
of  what  it  calls  Canada's  "virtual  water 
exports." 

"Virtual,"  or  "embedded,"  water  is  the 
water  used  to  produce  a  product  or  ser- 
vice. Consider  the  trade  in  beef.  A  lot 
of  water  is  required  to  raise  beef.  The 
amount  of  this  virtual  water  involved 
in  Canadian  beef  exports  to  the  United 
States  is  immense,  according  to  "Leaky 
Exports."  The  net  annual  amount  (ex- 
ports minus  imports)  is  just  under  60 
billion  cubic  metres,  enough  to  fill  the 
Rogers  Centre  in  Toronto  37V2  times. 
The  environmental  cost  of  this  net 
water  loss  is  not  reflected  in  the  price 
of  our  beef  exports — no  surprise,  since 
this  virtual  water  trade  isn't  regulated 
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in  Canada.  Some  worry  that  because 
water  was  not  excluded  from  NAFTA, 
attempts  by  the  Canadian  government 
to  limit  bulk  exports  to  the  United 
States  of  just  plain  water,  let  alone  the 
virtual  kind,  would  not  survive  corpo- 
rate challenges. 

Barlow  and  the  Council  of  Canadians 
are  not  alone  in  their  thinking.  R.W. 
(Bob)  Sandford,  Canadian  chair  of  the 
United  Nations  committee  on  Water  for 
Life  Decade  and  author  of  three  books 
on  water  issues  in  Canada,  spoke  last 
spring  to  a  conference  of  the  McGill 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Canada, 
studying  Canada's  water.  Sandford 
warned  of  international  food  shortages 
as  freshwater  sources  are  depleted 
and  populations  grow.  The  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development  says  that  by  2030,  nearly 
half  the  world's  population  will  live  in 
areas  that  are  going  dry  or  will  have  to 
use  unsafe  water.  The  global  problem 
is  less  a  lack  of  water  than  access  to 
good  water,  says  Nicole  Ollivier  of  the 
Montreal-based  One  Drop  Canada,  an 
NGO  that  develops  access-to-water  and 
sanitation  projects  in  needy  countries. 

She  points  to  a  tragedy  everyone 
knows  about — a  year  after  Haiti's 
earthquake,  70  per  cent  of  the  country's 
nine  million  people  are  without  ac- 
cess to  clean  water,  even  more  have  no 
toilet,  and  a  cholera  epidemic  is  raging. 
And  water  shortages  have  unexpected 
ramifications  too.  "Women  and  girls 
are  especially  affected  because  they 


are  often  in  charge  of  collecting  water, 
and  if  you're  spending  a  lot  of  time 
doing  that,  you're  not  going  to  school," 
Ollivier  says.  "In  some  countries  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  girls  have  to  leave 
school  at  puberty  because  there's  no 
proper  sanitation." 

Interpretations  about  the  crisis  vary. 
Karen  Bakker,  director  of  the  water  gov- 
ernance program  and  Canada  Research 
Chair  in  Political  Ecology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia  in  Vancouver, 
says  reports  of  a  global  water  crisis 
are  overblown.  "Often  it  comes  down 
to  mismanagement  and  inefficient  use. 
Most  places  where  water  shortages  are 
reported,  we  have  more  than  enough 
for  everyone,  but  it's  poorly  managed 
and  poorly  distributed,"  says  the  au- 
thor of  the  influential  2007  book  Eau 
Canada:  The  Future  of  Canada's  Water 
and  the  recently  published  Privatizing 
Water:  Governance  Failure  and  the 
World's  Urban  Water  Crisis.  But  Bakker 
does  point  to  the  very  real  potential  for 
localized  trouble,  including  in  Canada. 
"What's  got  everyone  worried  is  the 
next  Walkerton  and  where  that  will 
happen,  because  it's  almost  inevi- 
table that  it  will.  We  don't  really  have 
a  handle  on  small-community  water 
supplies  where  they're  groundwater- 
dependent,"  she  says.  Another  stark  but 
ignored  (except  by  the  people  living 
there)  water  crisis  festers  on  Canadian 
First  Nations  reserves.  More  than  75 
per  cent  of  them  have  no  access  to  reli- 
able potable  water,  and  more  than  100 
reserves  have  permanent  boiled-water 
advisories,  some  in  place  for  decades. 


Experts  say  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a 
water  crisis,  with  severe  shortages  on 
the  horizon,  a  water  supply  infused 
with  chemicals  and  corporations 
hungry  to  suck  up  lakes,  rivers  and 
aquifers  and  sell  them  back  to  us  in 
plastic  bottles 


More  Water  Worries 

Other  experts  point  to  drugs  and 
endocrine-disrupting  compounds  in 
our  water.  Present  in  such  pharmaceu- 
tical products  as  birth-control  pills 
and  cosmetics,  these  chemicals  wind 
up  in  the  sewers.  Usually  not  screened 
out  by  conventional  sewage  treatment, 
they  can  get  into  the  water  supply. 
An  associate  professor  in  Carleton's 
department  of  civil  and  environmental 
engineering  is  trying  to  mitigate  that 
threat.  Banu  Ormeci,  who  is  also  Can- 
ada Research  Chair  in  Wastewater  and 
Public  Health  Engineering,  is  work- 
ing with  Carleton  chemistry  professor 
Edward  Lai  on  a  new  water  purification 
technology.  With  a  $159,000  grant  from 
the  Canadian  Water  Network,  a  federal- 
ly funded  centre,  the  two  are  research- 
ing polymers,  synthetic  compounds 
that  will  latch  on  to  selected  chemicals. 
A  magnetic  field  would  then  remove  the 
particles  and  attached  toxins  from  the 
water.  A  pilot  project  could  be  running 
at  a  sewage-treatment  plant  within 
a  couple  of  years.  Although  Ormeci 
points  out  that  these  potentially  dan- 
gerous compounds  have  been  in  our 
water  for  decades  and  exist  in  minus- 
cule amounts,  she  says,  "It  is  a  concern 
and  needs  to  be  studied." 

The  Knowledge  Gap 

Since  the  time  of  the  voyageurs, 
water  has  been  an  essential  part  of 
the  Canadian  complexion,  says  Robert 


Slater,  an  adjunct  professor  at  Carleton 
and  director  of  the  Regulatory  Gov- 
ernance Initiative  in  the  university's 
School  of  Public  Policy  and  Admin- 
istration. We've  used  it  lavishly  for 
everything  from  generating  electricity 
to  operating  farms  and  making  pulp 
and  paper.  Unfortunately  that  means 
"Myths  have  developed  that  there's  a 
surplus  of  water  here,"  Slater  says.  And 
when  there's  a  perceived  abundance  of 
something,  we  squander  it.  The  average 
Canadian  uses  over  300  litres  of  water 
per  day,  more  than  double  our  Euro- 
pean counterparts.  But  we  say,  "Oh, 
there's  no  shortage  of  water  here."  The 
Great  Lakes  alone  represent  the  largest 
system  of  fresh  surface  water  on  earth, 
even  if  we  do  share  it  with  the  United 
States.  It  comes  as  a  corrective  to  real- 
ize that  with  about  seven  per  cent  of  the 
world's  land  surface,  we  also  have  about 
seven  per  cent  of  the  world's  renewable 
fresh  water — not  so  abundant  as  we 
think,  although  our  relatively  sparse 
population  gives  us,  for  now,  lots  of 
liquid  per  person. 

"When  we  look  down  the  pike,  there's 
going  to  be  much  greater  competition 
for  the  sort  of  water  that's  required," 
says  Slater,  a  former  senior  official 
with  Environment  Canada.  "Urban 
development  in  places  like  Calgary  is 
already  constrained  by  the  available 
supply  of  water."  Others  point  to  a  fail- 
ure to  map  Canada's  groundwater.  If 
we  don't  know  what's  in  the  aquifers  or 
where  those  underground  systems  run, 
how  can  we  protect  them? 

Scott  Vaughan,  Canada's  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Environment  and  Sustain- 
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Those  who  say  water  is  a  common 
good  and  selling,  it  for  private  gain 
is  unconscionable  have  teamed  up  to 
demand  that  the  Great  Lakes  be  made  a 
public  trust  and  a  protected  bioregion 


able  Development,  was  thinking  along 
those  lines  when  he  tabled  his  audit 
recently  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  critical  of  Environment  Canada  for 
not  adequately  monitoring  Canada's 
freshwater  resources.  Vaughan  found 
that  despite  four  decades  of  feeble  ef- 
forts, the  department  is  not  tracking 
water  quality  on  most  federal  lands; 
doesn't  know  what,  if  any,  monitoring 
is  being  done  by  other  federal  depart- 
ments; and  doesn't  validate  the  data 
collected  through  its  own  program. 
Among  other  deficiencies,  he  noted  that 
the  department  has  only  one  long-term 
monitoring  station  in  the  Athabasca 
River,  and  it  wasn't  designed  to  monitor 
pollutants  from  the  oil  sands  project. 

As  if  all  this  weren't  enough  to  make 
you  swear  off  bathing  forever,  there's 
climate  change.  "It's  the  elephant  in  the 
room,"  says  Slater,  and  no  one  knows 
just  where  it's  going  to  step  or  how 
heavily. 

What  to  Think? 

Environment  Canada's  National 
Water  Research  Institute,  in  its  2004 
report  "Threats  to  Water  Availability  in 
Canada,"  posited  worse  drought,  more 
flooding  and  the  dramatic  shrinking 
of  glaciers  (which  feed  watersheds)  as 
possible  outcomes  of  climate  change. 
But  Carleton  geology  professor  Tim  Pat- 
terson, a  spirited  critic  of  those  who  pin 
climate  change  solely  on  human  activity, 
says  we  simply  don't  have  enough  pale- 
ontological  data  to  predict  what  could 


happen  as  a  result  of  the  intersection  of 
man-made  greenhouse  gases  and  natu- 
rally occurring  climate  cycles. 

If  his  prediction  that  the  Earth  will 
enter  a  cooling  period  at  the  end  of  this 
decade  is  correct,  then  it's  anybody's 
guess  what  will  happen  to  water. 
Whereas  the  Sierra  Club  and  others 
have  foreseen  a  climate-related  drop 
in  Great  Lakes  water  levels  of  up  to 
70  centimetres,  Patterson  says  cooler 
weather  could  mean  more  rain  and  sta- 
ble lake  levels.  What  to  think,  indeed. 

Plugging  the  Knowledge  Gap 

Ormeci  is  helping  to  shrink  the 
knowledge  gap,  and  not  just  by  whip- 
ping up  smart  particles  to  target 
hormone-disrupting  compounds  in  the 
water  supply.  With  funding  from  the 
Walkerton  Clean  Water  Centre,  she's 
also  investigating  real-time  monitor- 
ing methods  for  municipal  water  and 
wastewater  disinfection.  Most  monitor- 
ing now  requires  at  least  24  hours  for 
test  results  to  be  available.  With  such 
a  slow  turnaround,  she  says,  "If  there 
was  E.  coli  present,  a  lot  of  people 
could  get  ill  before  you  got  the  results. 
Real-time  monitoring  would  make  the 
water  supply  safer  and  prevent  pos- 
sible future  waterborne  outbreaks." 

Aware  that  knowledge  is  power, 
meanwhile,  Carleton 's  School  of  Public 
Policy  and  Administration  is  in  prelimi- 
nary discussions  with  United  Nations 


University's  Institute  for  Water,  Envi- 
ronment and  Health  in  Hamilton  about 
establishing  a  joint  credential  program 
in  the  water  area. 

"What  Carleton  can  bring  to  the  table 
is  the  strength  of  SPPA  in  policy  devel- 
opment and  research.  UNU  presently 
does  not  have  this  ability,"  says  John 
ApSimon,  interim  dean  of  Carleton's 
Faculty  of  Public  Affairs.  He  added 
that  Slater  is  designing  a  water  course 
for  possible  inclusion  in  the  program, 
which  could  be  launched  this  fall. 

Water  for  Sale.  Or  Not. 

If  your  name  is  T.  Boone  Pickens, 
you  already  own  more  water  than  any 
individual  in  the  United  States.  The  oil- 
man and  corporate  raider  has  snapped 
up  water  rights  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
Texas  Panhandle  and  hopes  to  sell  246 
billion  litres  of  the  stuff  to  Dallas  each 
year,  earning  as  much  as  $165  million 
annually  in  the  process.  Pickens  is 
not  alone  in  commodifying  water.  Just 
think  of  the  mammoth  bottled-water 
industry,  which,  for  better  or  worse, 
annually  sells  billions  of  litres,  often 
buying  it  from  municipalities  for  a 
song.  It  has  been  predicted  that  world- 
wide, water-related  business  income 
will  rise  to  almost  $1  trillion  annually 
by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Those  who  say  that  water  is  a  com- 
mon good  and  selling  it  for  private  gain 
is  unconscionable  include  the  Council 
of  Canadians  and  two  U.S.  organiza- 
tions, Food  and  Water  Watch  and  On 
the  Commons.  They  have  teamed  up  to 
demand  that  the  Great  Lakes  be  made  a 


public  trust.  Barlow  is  currently  ready- 
ing a  report  on  the  matter  and  says  the 
goal  is  a  binational  treaty  declaring  the 
Great  Lakes  a  commons,  public  trust 
and  protected  bioregion.  Barlow  notes 
that  last  summer,  the  UN  declared 
water  a  human  right.  Whether  and 
how  that  right  will  be  implemented 
remains  to  be  seen.  Most  of  the  world's 
local  water  systems  are  run  by  gov- 
ernments— and  run  poorly.  Some  still 
argue  for  privately  run  systems,  but 
under  tight  government  regulation. 

Politics  as  Usual? 

Bakker  applauds  a  resurgence  of 
interest  in  water  governance.  One  is  a 
research  and  public-awareness  pro- 
gram on  water  sustainability  by  the 
National  Boundtable  on  the  Economy 
and  the  Environment.  Bakker  says 
Canada  is  still  "kind  of  the  Wild  West 
of  water  regulation."  In  British  Colum- 
bia, for  example,  no  legislation  governs 
what  is  injected  into  groundwater 
while  natural  gas  is  being  extracted,  a 
process  known  as  fracking. 

"We  continue  to  allow  resource 
extraction  to  take  precedence  over  the 
environment  and  human  health,"  says 
Bakker.  "There  many  examples  like 
this  across  the  country  where  we  have 
simply  abdicated  our  responsibility 
to  regulate.  There  is  no  other  OECD 
jurisdiction  like  this.  To  give  you  an 
example,  the  [Canadian  Guidelines  for 
Drinking  Water  Quality]  are  only  guide- 
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lines;  they're  not  law."  Critics  point 
out  that  the  Canada  Water  Act — the 
main  vehicle  for  federal  involvement 
in  managing  Canada's  water  resources, 
including  water  quality — was  consid- 
ered a  leading  piece  of  legislation  in 
its  day  but  is  now  four  decades  old  and 
showing  its  age. 

The  last  Federal  Water  Policy — in- 
troduced in  1987  to  explain  the  federal 
government's  philosophy  and  goals 
for  Canada's  freshwater  resources  and 
proposed  ways  of  achieving  objectives 
on  such  matters  as  integrated  planning 
and  water  pricing — has  died  a  slow 
and  mostly  unnoticed  death,  with  noth- 
ing to  replace  it.  One  reason  might  be 
that  fresh  water  is  largely  a  provincial 
responsibility  in  Canada,  even  though 
water  doesn't  respect  borders.  But  the 
federal  government  is  leery  of  med- 
dling in  other  jurisdictions. 

Some  provinces  have  taken  action. 
Ontario's  Clean  Water  Act,  a  direct 
response  to  the  Walkerton  tragedy,  has 
been  praised  for  protecting  water  at 
its  source.  Quebec  introduced  its  own 
water  policy  in  2002,  and  the  Manitoba 
government  has  created  a  department  of 
water  stewardship.  But  "There  are  a  lot 
of  provincial  policies  that  over-promise 
and  under-deliver,"  says  Ralph  Pentland, 
acting  chair  of  the  Canadian  Water 
Issues  Council  and  president  of  water 
policy  consulting  agency  Ralbet  Enter- 
prises Inc.  He  says  federal-provincial 
relations  and  a  federal  governing  party 


that's  more  open  to  free-market  think- 
ing than  to  policy  or  strategy  develop- 
ment mean  that  government  control  of 
water  resources  might  have  to  wait  until 
enough  First  Nations  and  other  groups 
sue  the  government  for  having  allowed 
our  water  to  become  polluted. 

Pentland  and  Nancy  Goucher  of  the 
Forum  for  Leadership  on  Water  provide 
a  succinct  analysis  of  federal  inac- 
tion on  water  and  suggest  solutions  in 
"Wonky  Policy,"  in  the  February  2010 
issue  of  Water  Canada.  They  want  a 
national  water  strategy,  federal  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  the  removal  of  water 
from  Canada's  major  river  basins  for 
bulk  water  exports,  and  more  money 
for  water  science. 

Robert  Slater  sounds  more  optimistic 
than  most  water  watchers.  "Reform- 
ing water  management  is  well  within 
our  grasp.  It's  a  matter  of  deciding 
this  is  important  and,  if  it's  important, 
allocating  the  people,  the  money  and 
the  equipment  to  make  it  happen.  We 
have  a  choice:  we  can  do  it  gradually, 
systematically,  at  a  comfortable  pace, 
or  we  can  adjust  under  a  sense  of  crisis 
and  emergency.  That's  the  least  effec- 
tive and  most  expensive  way." 

David  Brooks,  director  of  research 
at  Friends  of  the  Earth  Canada  and  an 
enthusiastic  proponent  of  water  con- 
servation, says  that  sense  of  emergency 
might  arise  from  our  national  experi- 
ence. "In  Canada,  there's  a  gut-level  in- 
terest in  water.  Everyone  has  a  feeling 
for  that  lake  or  river  that  flows  through 
their  area  or  by  their  cottage,  and  they 
want  something  better  for  it."B 


Drips  and  Drops 

Water  facts  to  ruin  your 
sleep — and  some  good  tidings 

Newspapers,  magazines,  the  internet: 
there's  a  deluge  of  alarms  about  water 
issues.  Thanks  to  Water  Canada  magazine, 
the  World  Water  Council,  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Develop- 
ment— among  others— for  the  following: 

Of  the  10  costliest  natural  disasters 
in  Canadian  history,  six  have  been 
drought.  The  drought  of  2001-2002  in 
the  Prairies  cost  the  economy  nearly  $6 
billion  and  41,000  jobs. 

Water  shortages  could  affect  half  the 
globe's  population  within  20  years,  kill- 
ing millions  of  people  and  multiplying 
the  number  of  conflicts  over  shrinking 
resources. 

It  takes  2,000  to  5,000  litres  of  water 
per  day  to  produce  food  for  a  typical 
North  American.  A  semi-vegetarian  diet 
could  reduce  that  demand  to  as  little  as 
860  litres. 

While  the  world's  population  tripled  in 
the  20th  century,  the  use  of  renewable 
water  resources  grew  six-fold. 


Every  day  3,800  children  die  from  dis- 
eases associated  with  unsafe  drinking 
water  and  a  lack  of  proper  sanitation 
(2007  figures). 

High  levels  of  raw  sewage,  pesticides 
and  other  unpleasant  stuff  leaking 
down  through  the  earth  in  ground- 
water are  showing  up  in  caves.  About 
a  third  of  the  drinking  water  in  the 
United  States  comes  from  underground 
springs  and  streams  linked  to  caves. 

Torontonians  alone  send  roughly  65 
million  empty  plastic  water  bottles  to 
landfills  each  year.  But  at  least  40  Ca- 
nadian municipalities,  universities  and 
school  boards  have  banned  or  severely 
restricted  the  sale  of  bottled  water  on 
their  properties. 

Small  cities  in  British  Columbia  could 
reduce  water  consumption  by  44  per 
cent  through  such  strategies  as  the  use 
of  waterless  urinals  and  rainwater  har- 
vesting. Those  savings  would  offset  the 
increased  water  needed  if  the  popula- 
tion increased  by  75  per  cent. 

The  declining  long-term  supply  and 
quality  of  Canada's  fresh  water  has 
worried  84  per  cent  of  all  Canadians, 
according  to  an  Ipsos-Reid  poll  from 
2010.  Where  there's  concern,  there  may 
be  action. 

— Patrick  Langston 
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A  map  of  Main  Duck  Island  and  area  from  the  Canada  Gazetteer  Atlas,  Macmillan  of 
Canada;  Supply  and  Services  Canada,  1980. 
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HEAD  ON  Approaching  the 
harbour  entrance  to  Main  Duck 
Island  from  the  tugboat. 


Features 


FIELD  NOTES 


Lessons 
From  the 
Lake 


MAIN  DUCK  ISLAND,  a  tiny  uninhabited  spot  on  Lake 
Ontario,  is  the  field  naturalist's  dream,  dominated  by  birds 
and  animals  that  are  easily  seen  and  ready  to  be  observed 
in  their  natural  environment.  Despite  the  island's  relative 
distance  from  urban  life,  it  has  become  a  platform  for 
observing  the  impact  that  pollution  and  waste  are  having 
on  the  lake.  For  a  look  at  our  changing  environment,  two 
biologists  and  a  journalist  made  the  trek  to  seek  answers 
and  find  adventure 


WRITTEN  BY  ROGER  BIRD,  BA/61 
PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  MIKE  RUNTZ  BSC/87 

Early  one  June  morning  last  sum- 
mer, Susan  Yankoo  and  George 
Wheeler  steered  their  converted  tug- 
boat, Ducks  Diver,  away  from  a  dock  at 
the  tip  of  Prince  Edward  Point,  an  arm 
of  the  Long  Point  peninsula  that  juts 
out  into  Lake  Ontario  south  of  Bel- 
leville. Yankoo  reflected  that  the  water 
below  the  keel  was  much  clearer  than 
it  had  been  when  they  started  their 
diving  charter  service  30  years  ago. 
You  couldn't  see  the  bottom  back  then," 
Yankoo  says.  "Then  in  the  '90s,  it  just 
cleared  out.  It  was  bizarre." 

That  clarity,  welcome  for  scuba  div- 
ers, is  the  work  of  zebra  mussels,  part 
of  the  impacts  of  altered  nature,  alien 
species  and  human  activity  on  the  lake. 
Her  Carleton  passengers  saw  lots  of  this 
over  the  next  week  at  their  destination, 
Main  Duck,  an  uninhabited  200-hectare 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake. 


Biology  professor  Michael  Buntz, 
ornithology  PhD  candidate  Jude  Girard 
and  I,  a  retired  journalism  professor, 
were  headed  out  to  the  island  for  a 
week-long  survey  of  bird  traffic  around 
a  possible  site  for  a  wind  farm  in  the 
shallow  waters. 

"I  guess  one  of  the  things  that  struck 
me  most  about  the  island  was  the 
human  impact,"  Girard  recalls.  "I  was 
expecting  to  go  somewhere  remote  or 
fairly  undisturbed,  but  in  fact,  I  think 
the  whole  island  was  affected  by... 
invasive  species,  history  and  current 
human  use." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  two-hour  trip 
out,  we  saw  the  island's  white  shore- 
lines, looking  like  sand  in  the  hazy  sun. 
It  wasn't  sand,  but  zebra  mussel  shells, 
piled  a  metre  deep,  the  remains  of  the 
invasive  molluscs,  which  clog  water 
pipes,  shroud  shipwrecks  with  their 
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TO  SCALE  A  dead  carp,  likely  a  victim  of  botulism,  washed  up  on  the  beach.  It's  a  sign  that  something  is  terribly  wrong  with  the  health 
of  Lake  Ontario.  PhD  candidate  Jude  Girard  (left)  and  the  author  enjoyed  tallying  offshore  birds  anyway.  The  task  involved  a  lot  of  time 
and  patience.  The  research  crew's  work  was  an  exercise  in  "extreme  camping,"  as  Main  Duck  Island  is  uninhabited  and  without  common 
conveniences. 


shells  and  have  strained  the  formerly 
murky  Lake  Ontario  waters  through 
their  gills,  leaving  the  clarity  that 
startled  Yankoo. 

As  the  three  of  us  watched  Duck  Div- 
er churn  away  from  the  island's  only 
harbour  after  we  had  unloaded  our 
gear,  it  was  hard  to  imagine  we  were 
not  truly  alone — there  was  nothing  to 
see  but  the  even  tinier  Yorkshire  Island, 
a  few  hundred  metres  away,  and  water 
forever  beyond  that.  But  beyond  view, 
we  were  surrounded  by  the  34  million 
people  who  live  along  all  the  Great 
Lakes  shorelines  and  their  activities 
and  industries.  We  turned  our  scopes 
on  a  smudge  on  the  southwest  horizon, 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  plume  from 
the  nuclear  power  plant  at  Oswego, 
N.Y.,  one  of  17  active  nukes  on  Great 
Lakes  shorelines. 

This  uninhabited  real  estate  lies  18 
kilometres  off  Prince  Edward  Point  and 
belongs  to  Parks  Canada,  with  its  rules: 
no  open  fires,  no  overnight  camping 
without  special  permission,  no  hunting. 
A  two-storey  federal  outhouse  perched 
above  the  impenetrable  limestone  ter- 
rain, a  weather-beaten  Government  of 
Canada  sign  (Welcome  to  Main  Duck) 
tipped  toward  the  water,  and  we  even 
had  a  postal  code,  K7L  XXX.  No  mail- 
box though. 

Early  in  the  20th  century,  the  is- 
land served  as  a  port  for  a  whitefish, 


eel,  pickerel,  and  lake  herring  fishery, 
not  to  mention  smuggling.  Given  the 
absence  of  residents,  we  had  been  told 
to  consider  the  trip  "extreme  remote 
camping"  with  a  satellite  phone  as  our 
only  communication  with  the  main- 
land. The  caution  came  from  Ryan 
Zimmerling,  a  former  sessional  lecturer 
in  the  biology  department  and  the 
man  who  organized  the  trip.  And  he 
warned:  "There  is  more  poison  ivy  on 
this  island  than  I  have  seen  anywhere 
else.  Waterproof  hiking  boots  would  be 
highly  recommended."  Runtz  boarded 
our  tug  unconcerned  about  poison  ivy 
but  thinking  the  island  might  have 
rare  flora  and  fauna — he  admits  he 
was  wrong.  "Southern  birds  were  not 
dripping  from  the  trees.  Much  of  the 
flora  was  not  southern  rarities  but 
alien  species  thriving  in  the  disturbed 
environment." 

There  were  lessons  to  be  learned, 
even  for  an  experienced  field  naturalist. 
He  noted  that  red-breasted  merganser 
ducklings  seemed  "just  hatched,"  while 
common  mergansers  were  bigger.  "This 
suggested  a  slight  difference  in  nesting 
times,"  a  fact  Runtz  filed  away  for  his 
ornithology  course.  He  also  wondered 
whether  the  zebra  mussel  shells  made 
it  hard  for  the  island's  snapping  turtles 
to  dig  nests  for  their  eggs.  We  watched 
one  trying,  unsuccessfully,  to  dig  in 
the  hard  pebbly  shore  right  beside  the 


dock.  Runtz  thought  that  the  many 
dead  fish  and  birds  on  the  mussel-shell 
beach  "suggested  that  something  was 
terribly  wrong  with  the  health  of  Lake 
Ontario." 

On  the  island,  we  could  avoid 
poison  ivy  but  had  to  contend  with 
what  seemed  to  be  the  number  two 
plant,  dog-strangling  vine.  Ontario's 
department  of  agriculture  calls  it  "an 
extremely  aggressive  plant  species... 
[that]  has  been  creeping  into  agricul- 
tural fields  and  pasture  lands  across 
Ontario,"  and  it  was  a  constant  bar- 
rier as  we  struggled  from  campsite  to 
shoreline,  carrying  scopes,  binoculars, 
cameras,  water,  notebooks,  GPS,  two- 
way  radios  and  food.  Which  is  what 
we  did  repeatedly  for  a  week  to  count 
gulls,  cormorants,  terns,  ducks  and  any 
other  birds  that  flew  past  offshore. 

On  the  way  out  on  the  tug,  Yankoo 
had  filled  us  in  a  bit  on  the  island's 
history.  Once  it  was  privately  owned, 
and  "one  of  the  owners  was  John  Foster 
Dulles,"  she  said,  poking  fun  at  the  only 
passenger  old  enough  to  remember  U.S. 
president  Eisenhower's  secretary  of 
state.  Before  Dulles,  about  70  fishing 
shacks  lined  the  shore  of  the  harbour. 
One  wealthy  resident  had  a  stone  house 
and  a  farm  with  racehorses,  sheep, 
hogs,  cattle,  even  buffalo.  Decades  later 
it's  still  a  favoured  stop  for  sailors,  and 
no  wonder.  The  island  has  beauty  in 
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abundance,  with  dragonflies,  wildflow- 
ers  and  weather  topping  the  list.  The 
meadows  were  alive  with  lobelia  and 
harebell,  a  delicate  wild  analogue  of 
the  common  garden  bluebell;  there 
were  clovers  not  seen  on  the  mainland, 
and  a  plant  called  silverweed  stretched 
red  horizontal  stems  across  sand,  rock 
or  mussel  shells  to  start  a  junior  ver- 
sion of  itself. 

"It  was  amazing  to  watch  the  sky,  to 
watch  how  the  storms  and  clouds  grow 
and  move  around,"  Girard  recalls.  "And 
just  when  you  thought  a  storm  was 
moving  away,  it  seemed  to  come  back 
and  the  thunder  and  lightning  and  rain 
started."  Start  it  often  did,  testing  our 
tents  and  cooking  skills,  but  when  the 
sun  came  out,  the  isolation  seemed 
to  boost  the  island's  colours.  Natural 
surprises  included  a  creche  of  baby 
mergansers. 

Along  the  shore,  Girard  yelled, 
"There's  a  creche!"  and  I  drew  a  blank. 
A  lesson  for  the  non-scientist  followed. 
A  creche  is  one  or  two  female  mergan- 
sers followed  by  up  to  100  ducklings, 
paddling  like  mad  to  keep  up.  A  flock 
somehow  assigns  adult  females  to  take 
over  all  the  merganser  fledglings  while 
the  other  adults  are  absent — an  orni- 
thological mystery. 

There  was  mysterious  geology  too. 
The  island  shoreline  is  layers  of  flat, 
horizontal  limestone.  But  here  and 
there  along  the  beach,  huge  granite 
boulders  sit  in  the  shallow  water,  prob- 
ably dropped  by  glaciers  thousands  of 
years  ago  to  be  rounded  by  the  waves 
and  ice. 

We  set  up  our  tents  a  few  metres 
from  the  dock  near  an  overgrown  barn 
with  its  roof  half  caved  in  by  a  fallen 
willow  tree.  The  intact  side  of  the  roof 
sheltered  us  from  rain  and  also  shel- 
tered nests  of  swallows  in  the  rafters. 
Inside  the  barn  during  one  heavy  rain, 
a  swallow  chick  fell  to  the  floor  and 
was  seized  simultaneously  by  two 
snakes,  a  pair  among  the  100  or  so  gar- 
ter snakes  and  northern  water  snakes 
(harmless  to  humans)  we  saw  during 
our  stay.  A  tug-of-war  ensued,  the  big 
snake  won,  and  mom  and  dad  swallow 
had  one  less  mouth  to  feed. 


Unless  it  rained  hard,  with  lightning 
(steel  tripods  and  scopes  mix  poorly 
with  lightning),  we  did  three  shifts  a 
day  at  different  points  on  the  shore.  We 
noted  each  bird,  its  flight  direction,  its 
height  and  its  distance  offshore. 
Girard  said,  "To  do  field  biology, 
you've  got  to  know  how  to  count," 
and  the  concentration  needed  to 
do  it  was  astonishing. 

It  was  smelly  work  on  the  south 
shore.  Winds  and  waves  dump 
tons  of  phosphate-rich  algae 
there  to  rot,  along  with  dead  carp 
and  gobies,  victims  of  botulism. 
Both  fish  are  alien  invaders  and 
bad  news  for  the  ecological  bal- 
ance, the  carp  having  been  intro- 
duced in  1879  and 
the  goby  in  1990. 
But  still,  everyone 
was  happy.  After 
all,  we  were  close 
to  the  morning 
fly-by  of  Caspian 
terns  carrying  fish 
to  their  young,  a 
few  sandpipers 
plucking  insects 
from  algae  and 
snakes  slithering 
into  the  water. 


Runtz  saw  these  activities  as  signs 
"that  the  ecosystem  might  find  a  way  to 
survive  our  mistreatment." 

We'll  be  back.  The  lake  won't  go 
away.  ■ 


COLLECTED  VIEWS  A  resident  sandpiper,  top,  one  of  many  birds  that  make  their  home  on 
Main  Duck  Island.  A  northern  water  snake,  above,  peeks  around  one  of  the  mysterious  granite 
boulders.  Pilot  Susan  Yankoo  and  engineer  George  Wheeler  avoid  the  shoals  near  the  island, 
which  draws  a  small  influx  of  naturalists,  biologists  and  recreational  sailors  every  year. 
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Selected  Works 


A  round-up  of  door  stoppers,  e-tomes  and  children's  books 
written  by  faculty  and  grads  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


ESSAYS  HONOUR  ART  HISTORIAN 


Natalie  Luckyj  helped  launch  master's  program 

WRITTEN  BY  KIM  FIGURA,  BHUM/04,  MA/07 


Raven  Papers:  Remembering  Natalie 
Luckyj  (1945-2002)  is  a  collection  of 
essays  inspired  by  the  scholarship  of  an 
eminent  art  historian.  Luckyj's  passion 
for  research,  her  generous  spirit  and 
her  innovative  ideas  played  an  integral 
role  in  the  founding  of  Carleton's 
Canadian  Art  History  master's  program 
in  1992.  Her  death,  at  age  56,  spurred 
colleagues  to  assemble  a  collection 
of  papers  written  by  graduates  of  the 
MA  program,  which  was  renamed  Art 
History:  Art  and  Its  Institutions  in  2004. 
Each  essay  in  Raven  Papers 


touches  on  Luckyj's  foremost  areas  of 
interest:  the  Canadian  art  world  and 
feminist  studies.  Art  history  buffs  can 
sample  essays  on  topics  such  as  the 
meaning  of  the  photographic  album 
in  Victorian  culture,  the  pressure 
on  female  artists  to  simultaneously 
handle  family  responsibilities  and  their 
work,  and  the  struggles  of  emerging 
female  architects  and  art  critics  in  the 
early-  to  mid-20th  century. 

Raven  Papers  is  an  accessible 
text  for  those  unacquainted 
with  issues  in  art  history,  thanks 


aperj 


Remembering 

Natalie  Luckyj 

(1945-2002) 


EDITED  BY  ANGELA  CARR 

to  the  accompanying  editorial 
commentaries  that  set  up  each  essay. 
157  pages,  Penumbra  Press,  $24.95. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIR 

Charlotte:  The  Last  Suffragette 
By  Dave  Mullington,  BA/65 
Mullington  looks  back  on  the  colourful  career 
of  Charlotte  Whitton,  a  leading  social  welfare 
administrator  in  the  1920s  ana  1930s  who  be- 
came the  first  woman  mayor  of  a  Canadian  city 
when  she  was  elected  in  Ottawa  in  1951.  390 
pages,  General  Store  Publishing  House,  $30. 

BUSINESS,  LAW  AND  FINANCE 

Getting  the  Message:  Communications  Work- 
ers and  Global  Value  Chains 
Edited  by  Catherine  McKercher,  BA/74,  Vin- 
cent Mosco  and  Ursula  Huws 
Says  Carleton  journalism  professor  McKercher, 
"Regardless  of  where  they  are,  knowledge 
workers  can  learn  a  lot  from  each  other  about 
how  to  understand — and  resist — the  global 
forces  that  are  shaping  their  lives."  148  pages, 
Merlin  Press,  $40. 

Innovation  Strategies  for  a  Global  Economy: 

Development,  Implementation,  Measurement 

and  Management 

By  Fred  Gault,  BSc/64 

Gault,  a  one-time  Carleton  physics  major, 

student  council  president  and  Tory  Award 


winner,  now  a  professor  at  South  Africa's 
Tshwane  University  of  Technology,  examines 
innovation  and  the  policies  designed  to  fos- 
ter it.  211  pages,  Edward  Elgar/IDRC,  $112. 

Tools  for  the  real  world 

Is  Everyone  at  the  Table?:  18  Life  Lessons 

About  Problem  Solving 

By  Ernie  Tannis,  BA/71 

Ottawa  solicitor  and  mediator  Tannis  uses 

real-life  stories  to  show  how  the  principles  of 

mediation  can  be  valuable  tools  in  settling 

everyday  disputes  and  disagreements.  180 

pages,  ADR  Center,  $24.95  softcover. 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

The  Angry  Lizard 
The  Butterfly  Blanket 
Elephant  in  the  Room 
By  Lynne  Steffy,  MSW/06 
The  latest  illustrated  books  from  the  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  child  therapist's  eight-part  "Felt 
Feelings"  series.  Each  is  intended  to  deal  with 
a  particular  behavioural  issue,  from  grief  to 
sexual  abuse.  12  pages  each,  General  Store 
Publishing  House,  $10.95  each. 

Charlie's  Socks 

By  Mary  Anne  Marston,  BA/86 

A  boy  searches  for  his  missing 
socks  in  Marston  (nee  SigTer)'s 
first  picture  book  for  young 
children.  42  pages,  Friesen- 
Press,  $16.95. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Journey  of  a  Citizen: 
Searching  for  Earth's 
Reality  From  Within  the 
Dysfunction  of  Canada 
By  David  McNicoll, 


BSc/66,  BScH/69 

McNicoll  examines  "the  challenging  mystery 
of  our  lives  as  we  search  for  an  appropriate 
personal  balance  and  integration  into  the  real- 
ity of  the  planet  including  its  biodiversity."  694 
pages,  Baico  Publishing,  $39.95. 

Special  Places  in  Canada,  2010 
By  Gray  Merriam 

Ecologist  Merriam,  a  Carleton  professor  emeri- 
tus, demonstrates  through  essays  and  photos 
how  natural  processes  maintain  various  Ca- 
nadian ecosystems,  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to 
the  Peace-Athabaska  Delta,  ana  how  people 
fit  into  the  process.  166  MB,  available  free  at 
specialplaces.ca. 

FICTION 

Giller  shortlisted! 
Annabel 

By  Kathleen  Winter,  BJ/81 
A  hermaphrodite  struggles  for  identity  in  the 
hyper-male  culture  of  Labrador  and  Newfound- 
land. The  novel,  Winter's  first,  was  shortlisted 
for  the  2010  Giller  Prize,  a  Writers'  Trust  Prize 
and  a  Governor  General's  Award.  464  pages, 
Anansi,  $32.95. 

The  Book  of  Love:  Guidance  in  Affairs  of  the  Heart 
By  Barbara  J.  Sibbald,  BJ/84 
Sibbald,  an  Ottawa  journalist,  combines  fiction 
and  self-help  in  this  tale  of  three  thirtysome- 
thing  women  grappling  with  the  vagaries 
of  relationships.  226  pages,  General  Store 
Publishing  House,  $19.95. 

The  Cube  People 
By  Christian  McPherson,  BA/95 
McPherson's  debut  novel  pokes  fun  at  federal 
cubicle  culture  through  the  life  and  times  of 
his  anti-hero,  a  struggling  computer  program- 
mer and  wannabe  novelist.  "Definitely  worth 
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picking  up,"  says  The  Charlatan.  272  pages, 
Nightwood  Editions,  $21.95. 

A  Fortune  in  Fabric 

By  C.  Roy  Fortune,  MA/85,  MA/99 

Will  Fortune,  a  1 7-year-old  tailor's  apprentice  based 

on  the  author's  great-great-grandfather,  is  accused 

of  stealing  a  load  of  fabric  from  his  employer  in 

1815  Scotland.  1.2  MB,  Lulu.com,  $39.99. 

Learning  to  Swim 

By  Sara  J.  Henry,  MJ/95 

In  an  act  of  courage  that  triggers  an  unsettling 

chain  of  events,  a  freelance  writer  rescues  a 

mysterious  little  boy  from  the  frigid  waters  of 

Lake  Champlain.  304  pages,  Crown  Books,  $27. 

Six  Metres  of  Pavement 

By  Farzana  Doctor,  MSW/93 

Doctor's  second  novel  explores  the  grief  of  a 

man  trying  to  cope  with  the  memory  of  the 

baby  daughter  he  accidentally  left  in  the  back 

seat  of  a  car  some  20  years  previously.  340 

pages,  Dundurn  Group,  $22.95. 

This  Innocent  Corner 
By  Peggy  Herring,  BJ/86 
Herring's  debut  novel  follows  50-year-old  Salt 
Spring  Islander  Robin  Rowe  to  Bangladesh, 
which  she  has  not  visited  since  she  was  an  ex- 
change student  there  in  the  1970s.  296  pages, 
Oolichan  Books,  $19.95. 

Upcountry 

By  R.M.  Doyon,  BJ/78 

Veteran  political  reporter,  speechwriter  and  PR  ex- 
ecutive Doyon  tells  the  story  of  a  political  aide  to  a 
New  York  governor  who  confronts  some  troubling 
family  secrets  during  a  visit  to  her  old  hometown. 
390  pages,  Open  Kimono  Books,  $1 6.95. 


HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

The  Communist  Manifesto:  Historical  Materialism 
By  George  S.  Rigakos 

The  first  of  a  four-volume  comic  book  adapta- 
tion of  the  Marx-Engels  classic  by  Rigakos,  an 
associate  professor  of  law,  criminology  and  po- 
litical economy  at  Carleton.  The  graphic  novel 
treatment,  says  The  Charlatan,  "works  extraor- 
dinarily well."  32  pages,  Red  Quill  Books,  $19. 

Reference  tool 

The  Oxford  Companion  to  Canadian  Military 
History 

By  J.L.  Granatstein  and  Dean  F.  Oliver 
Historian  Granatstein  teams  up  with  Oliver, 
director  of  research  and  exhibitions  at  the  Ca- 
nadian War  Museum  and  an  adjunct  research 
professor  at  Carleton,  to  examine  the  nation's 
military  history  from  James  Wolfe  to  Rick  Hilli- 
er.  528  pages,  Oxford  University  Press,  $70. 

JOURNALISM  AND  MASS  MEDIA 

"Dorothy  Livesay  and  CBC  Radio:  The  Politics  of 
Modernist  Aesthetics,  Gender,  and  Regionalism" 
By  Peggy  Lynn  Kelly,  BA/92,  MA/93 
Kelly's  essay  appears  in  the  anthology  Wider 
Boundaries  of  Daring:  The  Modernist  Impulse 
in  Canadian  Women's  Poetry,  ed.  by  Barbara 
Godard  and  Di  Brandt.  424  pages,  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  Press,  $42.95. 

MUSIC 

Brain  candy! 

Innerviews:  Music  Without  Borders:  Extraor- 
dinary Conversations  With  Extraordinary 
Musicians 

By  Anil  Prasad,  BA/93,  MJ/97 

Prasad  talks  to  24  well-known  musicians — 


OFF  THE  PAGE  AND  ONTO  THE  SCREEN 

Hollywood  version  of  English  grad  Sara 
Gruen's  bestseller  to  star  Reese  and  Robert 


WRITTEN  BY  NICOLE  FINDLAY,  BA/91 

This  spring  the  circus  will  come  to  movie 
theatres  across  North  America  when 
Sara  Gruen's  vision  of  spectacle  under  the 
big  tents  of  yesteryear  is  converted  into 
film. 

Reese  Witherspoon  and  Robert  Pattinson 
will  star  in  the  screen  version  of  Water  for 
Elephants.  The  book  has  been  on  The  New 
York  Times'  bestseller  list  for  101  weeks. 

Gruen,  BA/93,  at  right,  her  husband 
and  children  all  have  cameos  in  the  film. 

"There,  laid  out  before  me,  was  the  Benzini 
Brothers  Most  Spectacular  Show  on  Earth," 
said  Gruen,  of  her  first  visit  to  the  movie  set  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  "I  was  nearly  speechless. 
I  remember  thinking,  five  years  ago  this  was 
all  in  my  head,  and  here  it  is,  real." 

Set  in  a  travelling  circus  in  the  Great 
Depression,  the  poignant  love  story  is 


Gruen's  third  novel  and  one  she  hadn't 
set  out  to  write.  She  had  been  working  on 
another  novel  when  she  came  across  an  old 
photograph  of  a  circus  in  her  newspaper. 

"I  knew  shamefully  little  about  the 
Depression  and  even  less  about  the 
circus,  so  I  immersed  myself  in  months  of 
research  before  I  ever  wrote  a  thing." 

Once  completed,  the  genre-defying 
story  came  close  to  never  being  sold 
at  all.  Large  bookstores  were  reluctant 
to  purchase  or  promote  a  book  they 
couldn't  classify  within  traditional  genres. 

"Fortunately  it  was  embraced  by 
independent  bookstores  who  hand-sold 
it  and  recommended  it  to  book  clubs, 
to  the  point  that  chain  stores  could  not 
ignore  it,"  Gruen  said. 

They  haven't  made  the  same  mistake 


among  them  Bjork,  Chuck  D,  Stanley  Clarke, 
Bela  Fleck,  John  McLaughlin  and  McCoy 
Tyner — about  the  creative  process.  "Essential 
reading  for  thinking  fans,"  says  Guitar  Player 
magazine.  315  pages,  Abstract  Logix,  $17.95. 

Let's  Put  the  Beatles  Back  Together  Again 
1970-2010:  How  to  Assemble  &  Appreciate 
the  2nd  Half  of  the  Beatles'  Legacy 
By  Jeff  Walker,  BA/74 

Walker,  a  former  Ravens  hockey  netminder, 
devotes  543  pages  to  imagining  what  might 
have  been  had  the  Fab  Four  kept  pumping  out 
the  hits.  SomethingNow,  $28.95. 

POETRY 

Lilacs  and  Tributes — A  Book  of  Spiritual  Poetry. 
By  Monica  (Mark)  Gorman,  BA/77 
A  second  chapbook  from  the  Ottawa  poet. 
River  Bones  Press,  $15. 

POLITICS  AND  CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

Russia:  The  Challenges  of  Transformation 
Ed.  by  Piotr  Dutkiewicz  and  Dmitri  Trenin 
The  12th  volume  of  scholarship  on  modern 
Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  edited  or  co-edited 
by  Dutkiewicz,  director  of  Carleton's  Centre 
for  Governance  and  Public  Management  and 
recent  recipient  of  Russia's  Order  of  Friend- 
ship. 352  pages,  NYU  Press,  $45. 

TRAVEL 

Frommer's  Ottawa,  5th  Edition 
By  James  Hale,  BA/77 

The  latest  capital  compendium  from  the  popu- 
lar series  of  travel  books.  240  pages,  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  $19.95. 


twice.  Gruen  released  her  fourth  novel, 
Ape  House,  to  critical  acclaim  last  year. 

Water  for  Elephants  will  be  released  in 
theatres  in  April  by  20th  Century  Fox.  ■ 
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Keeping  Up  With  Your  Classmates 

Career  highlights,  product  launches,  marriages  and  births.  What's  your  story? 
Email  us  at  magazine_editor@carleton.ca 


CLASS  NOTES 


Gail  Cook-Bennett,  BA/61,  BA/62,  LLD/04,  was 

invested  into  the  Order  of  Canada  in  2010. 

Alastair  Rickard,  BA/66,  is  a  former  insurance  execu- 
tive. He  posts  his  columns  about  business,  politics, 
travel  and  the  arts  to  his  blog,  RickardsRead.com. 

Ernest  Small,  BA/63,  BSc/65,  MSc/66,  won  the  Lane 
Anderson  Award  for  his  book  Top  700  Food  Plants. 


1970s 


Pete  Bresnahan,  BCom/77,  consults  on  ethical  issues 
in  finance  and  has  spoken  at  several  conferences  on  the 
subject  of  ethics  in  the  financial  services  industry. 

Alexandra  Bugailiskis,  BA/79,  MA/92,  currently 
assistant  deputy  minister  for  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  joined  the  Norman  Paterson  School  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  at  Carleton  as  part  of  a  public  servant-in- 
residence  program. 

Michel  Cormier,  BJ/79,  was  named  head  of  Radio- 
Canada  Acadie  in  the  fall.  He  leads  the  broadcaster's 
Atlantic  Canadian  operations  from  Moncton,  N.B. 

Edward  Greenspon,  BJ/79,  was  recently  appointed 
vice-president,  business  development,  at  the  Toronto 
Star  and  the  Star  Media  Group.  Greenspon  was  editor- 
in-chief  of  The  Globe  and  Mail  from  2002  to  2009. 

Carl  Nicholson,  BA/75,  joined  the  Ottawa  Police 
Services  Board  last  fall.  Nicholson  has  been  executive 
director  of  the  Catholic  Immigration  Centre  since  1994. 

Roy  Norton,  BA/75,  MA/76,  moved  in  September 
from  Canada's  Embassy  in  Washington,  DO.  He's  now 
Canada's  Consul  General  to  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Kentucky,  based  in  Detroit. 

Wayne  Smith,  BA/79,  MA/85,  was  named  chief  statis- 
tician at  Statistics  Canada  in  January. 

Phillip  Toogood,  BEng/74,  completed  a  six-month 
project  in  Haiti,  where  he  led  a  group  of  professional 
engineers  assisting  with  disaster  relief,  resettlement 
planning  and  resource  management. 


1980s 


Cassie  Doyle,  MSW/83,  was  appointed  consul  general  of 
Canada  with  accreditation  for  northern  California,  Nevada, 

Hawaii  and  Guam. 

Rietta  Floom,  MA/81,  recently  joined  Manitoba  eHealth 
as  a  privacy  analyst  for  the  electronic  health  record  project. 
'.-    i IV-.  -,'  '  /est  gator  //ith  Manitoba  Ombudsman,  ac- 
cess and  privacy  division. 

Christopher  Genik,  BArch/83,  //  <  named  dean  of  New 
'  v,  v      -  tecture  and  Desigi  m  San  Diego,  CA. 


Tamara  Guttman,  BA/89,  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  Republic  of  Hungary  with  concurrent  accreditation  to 
the  Republic  of  Slovenia  and  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Craig  Poile,  BJ/88,  won  the  2010  Ottawa  Book  Award  in 
the  English  fiction  category  for  True  Concessions. 

John  Usborne,  BA/82,  was  appointed  managing 
director,  head  of  financial  institutions  and  governments, 
at  Societe  Generale  for  its  corporate  and  investment 
banking  division  in  Canada. 


1990s 


Sarah  Boothroyd,  MJ/09,  won  a  bronze  medal  at  the 
2010  New  York  Festivals  International  Radio  Awards.  Her 
hour-long  documentary,  "Shadow  on  Sparks  Street" — 
about  the  assassination  of  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee — 
aired  on  CBC  Radio's  Ideas  program. 

Michael  Byron,  PhD/99,  was  named  vice-president  of 
exploration  at  Stronghold  Metals,  a  mining  exploration 
company  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Marc  Favreau,  BA/99,  and  his  wife,  Julie,  recently 
welcomed  their  first  child  to  their  family.  Nathan  Andre 
Favreau  was  born  Sept.  4,  2010.  Marc  is  a  manager  with 
the  Canadian  Food  Inspection  Agency. 

Bethany  Harpur,  BJ/99,  and  Chris  Grout,  BA/99, 

welcomed  their  second  daughter,  Samantha  Valerie, 
on  June  7,  2010.  Bethany  continues  to  write  about  wine 
at  www.2ndferment.ca,  while  Chris  works  at  DFAIT  in 
nuclear  non-proliferation. 

Stuart  Hickox,  BA/92,  runs  a  not-for-profit  community- 
based  social  marketing  organization  called  One  Change. 
The  company  recently  launched  an  energy  conservation 
project  in  California. 


CM***! 


A  Maureen  Hogan,  BA/91,  released  C'Mon,  her  fourth 
album  with  Ottawa  band  GOOD2GO.  Hogan  teaches 
special  needs  students  for  the  Ottawa  Carleton  District 
School  Board  and  was  named  Teacher  of  the  Year  by 
the  province  in  2008. 


Don  Lalonde,  MA/93,  accepted  the  position  of  senior 
director  at  the  Treasury  Board  of  Canada  Secretariat 

Gavin  Mclnnes,  BA/92,  one  of  the  founders  of  Vice 
Magazine,  has  begun  a  career  in  stand-up  comedy  in 
New  York  City. 

Ian  Mendes,  BJ/98,  a  Sportsnet  broadcaster,  returned  to 
CU  in  August  2010  to  participate  in  the  fifth  annual  Presi- 
dent's Golf  Tournament.  Proceeds  support  student  athletes. 

Amy  O'Keefe,  BA/99,  her  husband,  Shawn,  and  their 
children,  Ashlyn  and  Kian,  are  happy  to  announce  the  birth 
of  their  newest  addition,  Eoghan  James,  bom  May  2010. 

Tanya  A.  Pobuda,  BJ/92,  is  the  managing  director 
of  marketing  and  communications  at  the  Canadian 
Automobile  Association,  North  &  East  Ontario.  She  was 
appointed  to  the  board  of  directors  at  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  of  Eastern  and  Northern  Ontario. 

Roberta  Smith,  BJ/97,  had  her  first  major  solo  exhibi- 
tion of  visual  art  in  January.  After  graduation,  Smith 
opened  a  communications  company  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 
She  works  with  environmental  health  scientists  helping 
them  reach  lay  audiences. 


<  Rob  Thomas,  BA/99, 
MJ/06,  and  his  wife,  Leana 
Van  der  Vliet,  welcomed 
their  second  child,  Gabriel, 
on  January  9,  201 1. 


Sheanna  Tinlin,  BSC/98,  (nee  Brady)  and  her  husband, 
Bryan  Tinlin,  BA/05,  are  proud  to  announce  the  birth  of 
their  third  child,  Harvey  John,  on  November  2, 2010,  in 
Ottawa.  Bryan  is  an  adviser  at  Carleton's  Student  Academic 
Success  Centre. 


2000s 


Pascal  Aka,  BA/08,  won  the  audience  choice  award  at 
the  2010  Action  on  Film  Festival  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  for 
his  action  thriller  film  EVOL. 

Kevin  Boczar,  BSc/10,  received  the  Chancellor's  Medal 
at  fall  convocation  for  having  the  highest  marks  in  the 
2009-2010  academic  year.  He  is  a  national-level  senior 
ice  dancer  at  the  Minto  Skating  Club. 

Ed  Broadbent,  LLD/09,  received  the  Gandhi,  King, 
Ikeda  Award  at  Carleton  University  in  October  2010. 

Petr  Cancura,  BMus/01,  is  the  new  programming  man- 
ager for  the  Ottawa  International  Jazz  Festival. 
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Andrew  Cleary,  BA/09,  was  named  part  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  Bobsleigh  team  in  November  2010. 


A  Paolo  Del  Rio,  BCom/03,  launched  CSE  Games 
and  created  NHL  Ice  Breaker:  The  Card  Hockey  Board 
Game,  which  has  been  on  the  market  since  2005.  Look 
for  the  new  Battle  of  Quebec  version  of  the  game  at 
major  retailers  in  March  201 1 . 

Steve  Desroches,  MA/00,  was  recently  re-elected  to  Ot- 
tawa City  Council  and  is  serving  his  second  term. 

Mohammad  Ehsan,  MA/08,  and  his  wife,  Farzana  Naz, 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  their  twin  boys, 
Abrar  Hasnat  and  Raafi  Rehman.  They  were  born  on 
July  8,  2010,  in  Halifax,  N.S.  Ehsan  is  pursuing  his  PhD  at 
Dalhousie  University  in  Halifax. 

Kelly  Eubank,  BA/07,  is  pursuing  her  master's  degree 
in  public  policy  and  public  administration  at  Concordia 
University  in  Montreal. 

Jarret  Geenan,  BA/07,  MA/09,  is  a  doctoral  student 
at  the  Auckland  University  of  Technology  in  Auckland, 
New  Zealand. 

Michael  Kelland,  BEng/04,  is  vice-president,  Corpo- 
rate Architecture  and  Engineering,  at  Maplesoft  Group 
of  Companies. 


<  Heather  Koebel, 
BCom/04,  and  Josh 
Kleiman,  BCom/04,  married 
on  Sept.  26,  2009,  in  Ottawa. 
The  couple  resides  in 
Toronto. 


Catherine  McGoveran,  BA/10,  is  completing  a  one- 
year  internship  at  the  Library  of  Parliament. 

Maureen  McTeer,  LLD/10,  was  named  one  of  10  men- 
tors for  2011  at  the  Pierre  Elliot  Trudeau  Foundation. 
Mentors  provide  personal  and  professional  guidance  to 
Trudeau  scholars. 

Natalie  Nakhla,  BEng/03,  MASC/05,  PhD/09,  was 

awarded  a  $10,000  doctoral  prize  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Council  of  Canada. 


Toi>tto 
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A  Caine  Ruckstuhl,  BA/00,  has  taken  his  two-year-old 
company,  Toletta,  to  international  markets.  The  "de- 
signer toilet  seat  covers"  come  in  pink  and  blue,  and  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  go  to  charity. 

Adam  Saikaley,  BMus/08,  is  the  current  host  of  Band- 
width on  CBC  Radio  1. 

Naomi  Sarazin,  BA/07,  is  an  Aboriginal  cultural  liai- 
son officer  with  the  Centre  for  Aboriginal  Culture  and 
Education  at  Carleton  University. 


Kim  Shumsky,  BJ/02,  started  a  "100  strangers"  blog 
project.  Shumsky  takes  portraits  of  people  she  has  just 
met  and  posts  them  online.  Find  it  at  lemien.ca. 

Rachel  Sin,  MArch/06,  debuted  her  spring/summer 
line  at  Ottawa  and  Boston  fashion  weeks  last  fall.  She 
was  an  intern  with  BBB  Architects  before  making  the 
move  to  fashion  design. 

Laura  Stone,  MJ/09,  is  the  inaugural  recipient  of  the 
Michelle  Lang  Fellowship  in  Journalism.  The  award  is 
granted  to  recent  grads  to  apply  passion  for  writing 
about  current  events. 


A  Chantal  Trudel,  BID/03,  designed  multiple  items 
in  the  Orvino  collection  by  Umbra.  The  housewares 
company  is  known  for  its  playful  functionality. 


<  Shiho  Wada,  BIB/08, 
and  Patrick  Mason, 
BIB/09,  were  married 
August  21,  2010,  on 
Prince  Edward  Island. 
They  live  and  work  in 
Tokyo. 


V  Elizabeth  Ying,  BArch/04,  and  Christopher  War- 
den, BArch/03,  MArch/05,  were  married  May  2010  in 
Toronto.  The  couple  met  at  the  School  of  Architecture. 
They  reside  in  Ottawa. 


In  Memoriam 

Douglas  Allen,  BCom/67 

Donald  Andrews,  professor  emeritus 

Marion  Armstrong,  BA/94 

E.  Bernice  Ashton,  BA/92,  BA/94,  BA/00 

Karen  Ballentine,  MA/90 

Nield  Barnes,  BA/76 

Rose-Myriam  Bergman,  MA/74 

Arthur  Bird,  BA/77 

Lenore  Burton,  MA/85 

Gloria  Caldwell,  BA/69 

Shayne  Carter,  BA/70 

Timothy  Cooke,  BEng/73 

Patrick  Derrane,  MSW/69 


Lynn  Dillabaugh,  BA/85 

Ronald  Duncan,  MSW/78 

John  Dunlap,  BCom/47 

Mary  Elcock,  BA/73 

Evelyn  Scott  Forbes,  BA/72 

John  William  Mcintosh  Fraser,  BA/73 

Stella  Gianetto,  BCom/55 

Janice  Giavedoni,  BA/93 

Robert  Gorman,  BA/82,  MA/88 

Gregory  Greene,  BA/70 

Rose  Mae  Harkness,  MA/83 

Bernard  Harp,  professor,  sociology 

Arlene  Hillier,  BA/74 

Shirley  Holleron,  BA/80,  MSW/82 


Andrew  Mackenzie  Hull,  BArch/90 

Albert  Wesley  Johnson,  LLD/99 

Brian  Lynch,  BCom/48 

Paul  Mandl,  professor,  faculty  of  science 

Chloe  McKinney,  BA/92 

Jack  McLaughlin,  BA/65 

Stephen  McLoughlin,  BA/80 

Mason  Melbourne,  BCom/48 

Gail  Anne  Neill,  BA/68 

Mary  Penner,  BA/72 

Sheila  Quilty,  BA/81 

Michael  Riley,  BEng/91 

Lawrence  Rooney,  BA/01 

Marion  Russett,  BA/73 


Ernelda  Rutherford,  BA/79 
Robert  Saxberg,  BA/83 
Michael  Steele,  BA/75,  MA/76 
Gary  Russell  Stunden,  BArch/83 
Miriam  Sussman,  MSW/85 
Martin  Tatz,  BA/84 
Claude  R.  Thomson,  BA/54 
GuyTremblay,  BA/97 
Brian  S.M.  Tubb,  BCom/71 
David  Anthony  Vice,  SPC/68 
Michael  Ward,  BA/49 
Rosemary  Ann  Wilkins,  BA/77 
Gail  Wood,  BA/70 
Mark  Zariski,  BA/74 
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The  Library,  by  Derek  Cowan,  published  1991 
Limited  edition  of  60  copies,  numbered  and  signed 
Printed  on  one  side  of  a  continuous  strip,  folded  in  accordion  fashion 


Bound  for  Glory 

Handmade  books  glow  with  a  vintage  varnish  when  cast  against  the  sleek 

gadgetry  of  the  information  age 


"He  went  into  the  library  as  a  young  and  strong  man  and  came  back  to  us 
hunched  over  and  walking  with  a  carved  bamboo  stick." 

So  begins  a  short  poem  trailing  through  this  hand-bound,  hand-painted  rumination  on  stacks,  dust  and 
shelving  holding  "a  great  wasteland  of  books"  (a  "library"  in  flat  prose).  This  limited-run  opus  of  two 
decades  ago  feels  like  a  reminder  of  a  waning  book  culture  in  the  age  of  e-readers.  It  is  an  antiquarian's 
delight,  a  meta-narrative  about  the  treasures  of  a  library  in  a  format  that's  tactile  and  intriguing.  The  spare 
sentences  of  the  poem  jump  off  to  larger  issues,  with  seeming  banalities  drawing  the  reader  to  think  about 
culture,  technology  and  time.  Could  it  be  that  a  good  argument  drills  deeper  from  paper  sheets  than  from 
glowing  screens?  This  book  is  one  of  many  treasures  from  small  presses  within  the  Modern  Poetry  Collection 
at  the  Carleton  University  Library.  The  collection  is  available  for  academic  research  and  public  consultation. 
Stop  by  sometime.  ■ 
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My  group  rates 

saved  me  a  lot  of  money. 


-  Miika  Klemetti 
Satisfied  client  since  2008 


Insurance  program  recommended  by 


See  how  good  your  quote  can  be. 

At  TD  Insurance  Meloche  Monnex,  we  know  how  important  it  is  to  save 
wherever  you  can.  As  a  member  of  the  Carleton  University  Alumni 

Association,  you  can  enjoy  preferred  group  rates  and  other  exclusive  privileges, 
thanks  to  our  partnership  with  your  association.  You'll  also  benefit  from  great 
coverage  and  outstanding  service.  At  TD  Insurance,  we  believe  in  making 
insurance  easy  to  understand  so  you  can  choose  your  coverage  with  confidence. 


WIN 


1  OF  2 
MINI  COOPER 
CARS 


Get  an  online  quote  at 

www.melochemonnex.com/carleton 
or  call  1-866-352-6187 

Monday  to  Friday,  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
Saturday,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 


TD  Insurance  Meloche  Monnex  is  the  trade  name  of  SECURITY  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  which  underwrites  the  home  and  auto  insurance  program.  The  program  is  distributed  by 
Meloche  Monnex  Insurance  and  Financial  Services  Inc.  in  Quebec  and  by  Meloche  Monnex  Financial  Services  Inc.  in  the  rest  of  Canada. 

Due  to  provincial  legislation,  our  auto  insurance  program  is  not  offered  in  British  Columbia,  Manitoba  or  Saskatchewan. 

*No  purchase  required.  Contest  ends  on  January  1 3, 201 2.  Each  winner  may  choose  the  prize,  a  201 1  MINI  Cooper  Classic  (including  applicable  taxes,  preparation  and  transportation  fees)  for  o  total  value  of  $28,500,  or  a  cash 
amount  of  $30,000  Canadian.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  the  number  of  eligible  entries  received.  Skill-testing  question  required.  Contest  organized  jointly  with  Primmum  Insurance  Company  and  open  to  members,  employees 
and  other  eligible  persons  belonging  to  all  employer  and  professional  and  alumni  groups  who  have  an  agreement  with  and  are  entitled  to  group  rates  from  the  organizers.  Complete  contest  rules  and  eligibility  criteria  available  at 
www.melochemonnex.com.  Actual  prize  may  differ  from  picture  shown.  MINI  Cooper  is  a  trade-mark,  used  under  license,  of  BMW  AG,  which  is  not  a  participant  in  or  a  sponsor  of  this  promotion. 

@/The  TD  logo  and  other  trade-marks  are  the  property  of  The  Toronto-Dominion  Bank  or  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary,  in  Canada  and/or  other  countries. 


Get  a  Second  Opinion 


In  these  turbulent  investment  markets,  a  Second  Opi 
could  bring  you  the  stability  you're  looking  for. 

Why  Do  You  Need  a  Second  Opinion? 

Uncertain  market  conditions  can  leave  you  trying  to  balance  your  own  peace-of-mind  with 
your  investment  needs  and  goals.  We  can  help  guide  you  through  a  process  to  understand 
where  you  stand  today  and  will  help  you  to: 

■  Understand  and  prioritize  your  goals 

Before  considering  specific  investments,  it's  important  to  identify  your  goals  and  priorities. 
What  do  you  want  to  achieve?  How  much  time  do  you  have?  What  is  your  risk  comfort 
level? 

■  Assess  your  current  portfolio 

We  can  share  with  you  our  investment  process  which  is  designed  to  help  ensure  you  are 
in  the  best  position  to  achieve  what  you  want.  This  process  will  define  an  appropriate 
asset  mix  and  analyze  your  existing  investments. 

■  Make  changes  where  needed 

You  will  also  receive  helpful  recommendations  on  how  you  may  potentially  get  more 
from  your  investments,  including  GICs,  mutual  funds,  RSPs,  RRIFs,  and  RESPs. 

Contact  us  to  schedule  a  Second  Opinion  today: 

Call  1.877.464.6104     Email  invest@clearsight.ca  ■  Visit  www.clearsight.ca/carleton 


nion 


CARLETON  UNIVERISTY 
ALUMNI 

Sign  up  online  to  receive  our 
free  monthly  e-newsletter, 
The  ViewPoint.  The  newsletter 
provides  timely  financial 
information  written  by  our 
internal  experts  as  well  as  recent 
news  about  our  affinity  partners. 

www.clearsight.ca/carleton 
1.877.464.6104 


WELLINGTON  WEST 


CLEARSIGHT  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 


The  Clearsight  Investment  Program  is  available  through  (1)  Wellington  West  Capital  Inc.,  a  member  of  the  Investment  Industry  Regulatory  Organization  of  Canada; 
and  (2)  Wellington  West  Financial  Services  Inc.,  a  member  of  the  Mutual  Fund  Dealers  Association  of  Canada.  Commissions,  trailing  commissions,  management 
fees  and  expenses  all  may  be  associated  with  mutual  fund  investments.  Please  read  the  prospectus  before  investing.  Mutual  funds  are  not  guaranteed,  their  values 

change  frequently  and  past  performance  may  not  be  repeated.  C5861 


